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ROOT CROPS. 

Tue greater part of these, with the exception of | 
turneps, should be dug the last of this month, and 
pitted or housed, especially in the northern States. 
If kept much later in the ground, they become 
saturated by the heavy rains which usually com- 
mence in October, thus losing much of their flavor, 
besides rendering them liable to be injured by 
frost, the rot, and other diseases. Great losses are 
annually sustained by not securing our roots in 
good season. Last year it was calculated that the 
eutly snows in the northern States destroyed one 
fifth of the whole crop. In many places they were 
half lost, and in others totally so—not enough 
being saved to pay for harvesting; many farmers, 
consequently, were obliged to purchase not only 
their year’s consumption, but seed for planting the 
following spring. Few roots, save turneps, grow 
much after the first of October, and what growth 
they do attain is of a cold, watery nature, with 
little or no nutriment init. For making cows give 
delicious milk in winter, which will usually produce 
as sweet and yellow butter as summer pasture, we 
know of nothing equal to sugar-beet ; parsneps and 
carrots come next. Potatoes are very good, espe- 
cially if a mealy kind; they are generally consid- 
ered, however, better for fatting than making milk. 





Turneps are excellent for sheep and store beasts ; 
but if fed to cows they usually give an unpleasant 
taste to the milk, which is difficult to be got rid of. 

For an excellent article on the best manner of 
storing roots, we must refer to page 268 of our first 
volume. 


EXPORTATION OF HEMP. 

Upwarp of two years ago we prophesied that if 
due attention were paid to the culture of hemp, 
and above all, preparing it for market, that the 
United States would leave off importing and soon 
become exporters. This prediction has already 
begun to be realized, several of our packet-ships 
which cleared for England last month having 
American dew and water-rotted hemp on board. 
If the article be liked upon trial, large orders from 
abroad will follow ; and that it will be liked we 
entertain not a doubt, as American hemp is known 
to be stronger than the Russian, or indeed any 
other grown in a foreign country. This should 
stimulate the planters of Kentucky and Missouri 
to renewed exertions to properly prepare it for 
matket; we are confident that this is all that is 
wanted to make it take precedence. It can also 
be grown as cheap here as in any other country 


‘whatever. 
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Tuts is oneof the most interesting farms we 
have visited ; and although it has been under the 
direct supervision of its owner but a short time, 
there is already a system established, and science 
displayed in its cultivation, that reflects high honor 
upon him, and which we would gladly see copied 
throughout the country. The farm contains about 
300 acres, and is beautifully situated, directly on 
the Hudson river, in Pelham, Ulster county, 85 
miles above New York. The soil is a sandy loam, 
with a sufficient intermixture of clay to give it 
consistency and retain manure. By Dr. Gardner’s 
analysis, it contains a small quantity of gypsum 
and common salt, soluble in water ; phosphate of 
lime, carbonate of lime, and silicate of potash, 
soluble in muriatic acid. Quarries of blue stone, 
of an excellent quality, are found upon the land, 
from which the material has been taken for fencing 
it round with a wall sunk two feet below the sur- 
face of the ground, and rising four and a half to 
five feet above it. ‘This wall presents a handsome 
face on each side, and is laid up in the most sub- 
stantial manner. It is three feet thick at the bot- 
tom, every other course in it being flat stones placed 
across the whole width for binders. Thus formed, 
it will settle equally, and probably stand a century, 
needing, during this time, very little repair. The 
gates opening to the road are of iron, high and 
strong, and hung to massive stone pillars on either 
side. Within the outer wall are few cross fences, 
and as Mr. Pell soils his stock in large yards, or a 
single enclosure of a few acres, it is his intention, 
eventually, to take up even these few, and thus 
give the whole farm a noble, open, park-like ap- 

earance. This will make a great annual saving 
in fence-building and repairs, which seems to be 
little considered, as yet, in the United States. 

Rotation of Crops.—The farm is devoted prin- 
cipally to orcharding. All this part, after un- 
dergoing a thorough renovation, has been laid 
down to grass, in which it will be permanently 
kept. On the other part, the sod is broken up 
the first year and planted with corn; the second 
and third years it is devoted to roots; the fourth 
year, wheat, seeded with grass at the rate of 
one bushel of clover and half a bushel of 
timothy or orchard-grass seed to the acre. On 
some soils, so much grass-seed as this would un- 
questionably be unnecessary ; but Mr. P. informed 
us, that when he seeded with the ordinary quan- 
tity he only cut one ton of hay per acre, whereas, 
by his method he obtained three tons. We well 
recollect, the first year of our own farming, adopt- 
ing the advice of our neighbors as to the quantity 
of seed to be sown. Our grass was so thin the 
first year as not to be worth cutting; we therefore 
let it all go to seed, and then pressed it down flat 
on the ground by passing a heavy roller over it. 
The next year we had an abundant yield of hay ; 
but had we used three times the quantity of seed 
first advised, we should have cut a large crop the 
first season, and not have lost the use of our land 
a whole year, and had it overrun with a host of 
weeds where there should have been grass. 

In putting up his hay, Mr. P. uses the extraor- 
dinary quantity of one bushel of salt per ton. The 





advantages of such high salting are thus stated: 
Ist. It can be put up without injury in a much 
greener state than when less salted—sometimes 
within a few hours after cutting, and always the 
same day unless caught in a shower. The saving 
of time, therefore, in handling the grass in curing 
is considerable, in addition to lessening its exposure 
to rain. 2d. Thus highly salted, it will weigh 
much heavier when sold, probably at least one 
quarter, and it is calculated that this gain is more 
than equivalent to the cost of the salt, when cheap, 
at least five times over. 3d. It is preserved 
sweeter and greener than when cured in the ordi- 
nary method. We believe the greater the quan- 
tity of the natural juice or moisture of the grass 
that can be retained in the curing process, the more 
valuable the hay will be found; for this juice, if 
not the most substantial part of the fodder, is cer- 
tainly the most palatable, as it sweetens the food 
of the stock, and makes it more agreeable to them ; 
they consequently eat more, and thrive better upon 
it. In this opinion, we beg leave to add, that we 
are fully sustained by every intelligent farmer with 
whom we have conversed upon the subject, either 
in this country or in Europe. 4th. It brings a 
higher price than other hay in the New York mar- 
ket. Sth. Stock relish it as weil as.any other hay 
whatever, thrive uncommonly well on it, and ton 
for ton, it seems to go further with them: nor has 
it been noticed that they drink much more when 
fed on this than on hay scarcely salted at all. It 
is well known that persons living on salt meat 
drink very little more than when eating fresh. It 
must be recollected that hay put up so green has 
much more moisture in it than when drier; it can 
consequently absorb more salt; moreover, it is 
believed that the grass can only take up and dis- 
solve a certain quantity of salt, however much may 
be put upon it. We know that this is the case 
with meat when pickled in barrels; it absorbing 
such quantity of salt only as is sufficient to pre- 
serve it, and whatever more has been added is left 
undissolved. We wish, however, to be under- 
stood, as neither recommending nor disapproving 
so much as one bushel of salt per ton to hay ; all 
that we ask of our readers is, to settle the matter 
for themselves by carefully experimenting with 
four quarts per ton up to thirty-two; we shall then 
know which is best. 

Mr. Pell has made many interesting experiments 
in growing different kinds of crops, the results of 
which, in several instances, have been quite aston- 
ishing. When more fully proved, we trust that 
we shall be allowed permission to communicate 
them to the public. 

Orchards.—Mr. Pell has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in treating his orchards, getting a rapid 
growth of the trees, and at the same time making 
them bear now abundantly every season, instead 
of only every other year, as formerly. The details 
of this treatment we shall give hereafter. He 
has fatted hogs weighing 325 lbs., on sweet and 
sour apples, the sweet fed for a week then the 
sour a week, without any other food. The pork 
was sweeter, and apparently quite as firm as cora- 
fed of the best quality. , 

Manures.—Mr. Pell has made many experi- 
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ments with different kinds of manures and com- 
posts, an account of which will be communicated 
to the public in due time. We here give a list of 
the principal materials for his composts: stable 
manure; dry charcoal dust; hickory wood soot; 
bone dust ; oleaginous charcoal ; oyster-shell lime ; 
decayed leaves ; leached ashes; unleached ashes ; 
guano; sal soda; nitrate of potash; fine salt; 
poudrette; horn shavings; refuse sugar; ammo- 
niacal liquor; blood; sulphuric acid; magnesia ; 
plaster of Paris; plaster from walls, ground; de- 
cayed grass ; decayed straw ; decayed weeds; fish ; 
refuse oil ; sea weed. 

Mr. P. took the analysis of vegetables, grain, 
grass, fruits, and wood, for his guide; he then 
compared them with the analysis of different sub- 
stances, which he mixed up in the proportions 
required for the food of the crops to be cultivated. 
He has thus formed, in his laboratory, large heaps 
of highly valuable composts, the effects of which 
on different crops is quite astonishing, having 
quadrupled them, in several instances, at an addi- 
tional cost of not over $3 to $5 per acre. He is 
an uncompromising advocate for lime and char- 
coal, especially the latter. By the free use of these 
he keeps the rust from the gooseberry, and dis- 
eases of pretty much all kinds from his fruit and 
crops, beside adding largely to their yield. 

Stock.—Being so exclusively a fruit farm, we 
found no other stock here than is necessary for 
working the land, and giving milk for family use. 
The cows are grade Durhams, the bull a thorough- 
bred. The pigs are mostly Berkshire, and very 
fine. 

Soiling.—Last year the cows here run upon 
very good pasture and averaged eight quarts of 
milk only per day. This year, by keeping the 
same lot up in the yard and soiling them with 
green food, they have averaged thus far within a 
fraction of sixteen quarts per day; thus showing 
that by being driven to and from pasture, walking 
about it in search of food, and the disturbance of 
tlies, animals will not secrete as much milk as 
when kept up quietly with plenty of food, where 
they can have shade or sunshine as they please. 
A certain degree of exercise is doubtless neces- 
sary for health; but an undue amount is prejudi- 
cial to fatting of the animal or secreting milk. 
More manure is made for the farm when cattle 
are kept up and soiled than when left out to run 
upon pasture. 

Fish Ponds.—It is a matter of surprise when 
fish ponds are so easily made and kept up, that our 
farmers do not pay more attention to them; as 
they could thus have, at a trifling expense, a sup- 
ply of fresh fish all the year round, any time at a 
moment’s warning. Mr. Pell has already four of 
these on his farm, and contemplates soon adding 
two others. They are made in the easiest and 
simplest possible manner, by merely deepening a 
hollow in a meadow, and conducting a spring or 
rivulet to it, or damming up a ravine. One of 
these ponds was stocked with pickerel ; a second 
with trout and goldfish ; while in another, the ex- 
periment is now making to fresh-waterize the shad. 
Last spring, 56 of these fine fish were caught with 





a seine in the Hudson, in front of the farm, and 


sya placed in the pond. Herring, bass, white 
and yellow perch, sun, and other small fish, to- 
gether with some large sturgeons, were added, to 
keep the shad company. When we were there, 
millions of young fish had been hatched out from 
the spawn, and all were doing well. We recom- 
mend these things to the earnest attention of the 
public. People would add great variety to their 
food by making fish ponds on their farms, wherever 
they could be formed at a moderate expense. 
Those residing near towns might realize a con- 
siderable income from these, in the sale of the 
fish, if they would pay proper attention to them. 

Birds.—Here the birds are protected, and not a 
gun is allowed to be fired upon the premises, nor 
anything else permitted to disturb them. In cons 
sequence of this, they build their nests in the 
shrubbery near the mansion, and are so tame as to 
allow one sometimes to catch them with the hand. 
The beneficial result is, that they destroy millions 
of insects, which tends greatly to protect the crops. 
Besides, they cheer the residents by their presence, 
and delight them with their songs. It is true they 
now and then help themselves pretty bountifully 
to fruit; but what of that? Should they not be 
paid for their labors, and allowed a dessert after 
their insect repast? Mr. P. calculates to have 
fruit enough for himself and the birds too. We 
pity that person who has no sympathy for birds, 
and who is too churlish to protect them. When 
residing upon our own farm, the crows became so 
tame, in process of time, as to come in troops into 
our garden, and we never allowed them to be dis- 
turbed. They did no injury to the corn, or to any- 
thing else in it ; but devoured thousands of the cut- 
worm, and other insects injurious to the cro 
We do hope, if no other motive has weight with 
the farmers, that their own interests will ultimately 
prevail in causing them to protect the birds. 

The Grounds.—A fine natural wood borders the 
estate along the river, and crowns the ascending 
bank. The grounds about the mansion are taste- 
fully planted with various trees and shrubbery, 
which when more grown will present a handsome 
appearance. Among these, and leading through 
the belt of forest, in various directions to the river, 
are winding gravel walks, with here and there 
upon their borders, in delightful keeping, the rus- 
tic chair, settee, and arbor, shaded by creeping 
vines or overarching trees. The deep ravines are 
crossed by handsome wire bridges. The lawn is 
carefully mowed every two or three weeks, and 
kept in the finest order. Around the house are 
groups of fragrant flowers, very prettily planted, 
and continually succeeding each other in variega- 
ted bloom. 

The Garden.—This is quite ample, and situ- 
ated some 20 rods from the house. A high brick 
wall is built up on the north side, which answers 
also for the back wall of the conservatory already 
stretching 200 feet along its length. Among other 
things here, Mr, P. has commenced the cultivation 
of the native grape under glass without heat. The 
size of the grape bunches are nearly doubled by 
this, and the fruit will ripen full 3 weeks earlier 
than in the open air. The stock of the vines 


come up inside of the conservatory, which is con- 
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sidered far preferable to being placed outside, 
and conducted through a hole in the wall, as the 
whole vine thus has the same temperature fora 
startand growth. There is no wall beneath the 
sill of the front part of the conservatory to ob- 
struct the roots pushing into the garden soil. The 
whole garden is well stocked, and kept in the best 
manner by Mr. Cunningham. He also is the 
tasteful architect of the bridges, rustic work, and 
many other things in and about the premises, 
which do him great credit. 

Buildings.—The mansion is situated near the 
centre of the estate, on ground gradually rising 
about 100 feet above the Hudson, and commands 
uncommonly varied and extensive views on both 
sides of the river, above and below, bounded on 
the north by the sublime range of the Catskill 
mountains, 40 miles distant. The house is of 
brick, painted white, and is 60 feet by 66, witha 
basement story and two upper ones, and a piazza 
in front. It is externally of the Roman order of 
architecture, strictly followed ; and yet, it has a 
very cottage-like appearance. Thestyle within is 
of the Grecian Jonic. In the centre is a hall 
paved with marble, 24 feet wide and 27 feet long, 
on the ceiling of which, similar to beautiful fresco, 
is a picture painted on canvass expressly for it, 
by the best Roman artists. The centre repre- 
sents Guido’s Aurora, four other groups equally 
celebrated, surround it, and the Arabesques are 
copied from Raphael’s in the Vatican of Rome. It 
is needless for us to add that everything in the 
mansion is in keeping, and very elegantly and 
commodiously arranged. We know no reason 
why a gentleman in building should not gratify 
his taste, and make every reasonable arrangement 
for the comfort of his family. It costs but a trifle 
more in the first place, and is ever afterward satis- 
factory. No ugly appendages of wood-shed and 
other out houses are attached to Mr. Pell’s mansion, 
to mar its architecture. Approach it on which 
side you will, it presents a handsome facade. We 
wonder no more attention is paid to this point in 
building. The greater number.of country-houses 
are so miserably loaded with appendages and ad- 
ditions, that they give the man of refined taste dis- 
gust rather than pleasure in looking at them—they 
show a handsome front, and that is all. The 
basement story may contain all that is necessary 
in the smaller outbuildings; as for the larger 
ones, they should be placed some little distance 
from the mansion, and be screened by trees. The 
barn is built upon a gradually sloping hill. The 
loft runs the whole length, is appropriated to hay 
and grain, and is nearly on a level with the upper 
part of the ground. This makes it easy to pitch 
in from the carts. The lower story is divided into 
a piggery, cow-stable, cider-miil, carriage-house, 
horse-stable, and poultry-house. These open tow- 
ard. the south into ample yards for the stock, 
which are well supplied with water from springs, 
at all seasons of the year. The arrangements are 


comfortable and convenient, and the buildings 
were erected at a moderate cost. 
is a workshop and root-cellar. 

In going over the farm, one observes system and 
order in everything. 


Near the barn 


The grounds also present a 








very clean appearance, scarce a weed being found 
among the crops. We were noless gratified than 
instructed in our visit here, and we hope the ex- 
ample of Mr. P. will be followed by others of the 
young men of our flourishing and happy republic. 





WHEAT AND RYE. 


SEPTEMBER is the best month for sowing wheat 
and rye throughout the northern and middle States. 
If the soil be a cold one, or a stiff clay, the grain 
should be sown the first week of this month; if 
warm and dry, the second week is preferable ; but 
on no account should sowing be delayed beyond 
the third week, as in that case the crop is sure to 
suffer greatly in consequence of it. To subsoil 
plow the land for winter grain would be highly 
beneficial, as it deepens the tilth, thus enabling 
the roots of the plants to strike deeper in the 
ground, and moreover, renders the crop much less 
likely to winter-kill. A most excellent subsoil 
plow from the manufactory of Messrs. Ruggles, 
Nourse & Mason, may be had for $6, and it is 
made so light as to require a single yoke of cattle 
only to work it. 

Winter grain is best sown in drills about six 
inches apart, as it is thus more exposed to the 
sun ; the air also circulates more freely through it, 
continually agitating the stalks, making it grow up 
hardier, and better enabling it to resist disease, 
more especially blight, mildew, and rust. The ex- 
periment has often been made between sowing in 
drills and broadcast, and if any one doubt the supe- 
riority of this method, let him try two crops side 
by side, one sown brvadcast the other in drills. 
We regret that we do not know of a good drill 
machine in the United States which is made suffi- 
ciently cheap for general use. It is a great desid- 
eratum, and our ingenious mechanics would do 
well to turn their attention tomaking them. Next 
to sowing in drills we prefer ploughing in grain 
about two inches deep. For this purpose a three- 
share plough, sufficiently light to be drawn by a 
single yoke of cattle, has recently been constructed, 
which makes three furrows at a time. With some 
little improvements in it, this could be made to 
answer a good purpose, and is almost equal to 
drilling the grain; as thus plowed it comes up in 
pretty equal rows. The last method which we 
can recommend is, sowing broadcast upon the 
rough furrows, and then harrow. The ground 
should not be harrowed previous to sowing, as it 
makes it so smooth that it is almost impossible 
to even half cover the grain—at least, so we have 
always found ‘it. 

For further particulars regarding the culture of 
wheat, see Northern Calendar in this No., page 275. 


‘INCREASE OF AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS. 


It gives us great pleasure to say, that the agri- 
cultural exports from this port, especially to Eng- 
land, have been largely on the increase the past 
summer, and two almost entirely new products 
have been added latterly tothem. These are corn 
and hay, which hitherto, from their great bulk, 
have been prevented going abroad to much extent. 
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Corn unground is quite in demand now in England, VILLAS. 
and if successful experiments are made there 
another year in sowing it broadcast for soiling, we] The observant traveller will have noticed, that 
are of opinion that a large and steady market will | a great change has been going on for the past few 
open for it. We think that the American minister | years in the northern and middle States, particu- 
at the Court of St. James’ should be instructed to} larly in the neighborhood of cities, in the style of 
use his influence with the British government in| architecture of villas and country-houses. We 
this matter. Mr. Coleman is worthily exerting | are forsaking the Grecian and now taking to the 
himself in the good cause there we see, during the | Gothic; and so far as it gives variety, and in some 
progress of his agricultural tour. instances is more comfortable and picturesque, this 
In consequence of the almost unprecedented dry | change is to be commended. There are certain 
weather in England, not more than half a crop of | circumstances, however, under which Gothic 
hay has been made this season; grass is also quite , buildings are attempted, that make them appear 
short. The consequence is, that hay has risen | absurd, and we trust that the fashion now set in 
enormously, and was worth, at our last advices, | erecting them will be followed with all due cau- 
about $10 per ton. Freights across the Atlantic! tion. A Gothic building of wood is perfectly ri- 
rule very low just now, and it can be exported at | diculous; it should invariably be of stone, with 
a fair profit. For the English market it should be | iron or bronze appendages, and any one attempt- 
of the best quality and pressed as compactly as| ing this style in less-enduring materials, will be 
possible. certain to be laughed at by all persons who enter- 
silanes tain a proper sense of the fitness of things. If 
wood or even brick are to be used, we 
would much prefer the plain house or 
cottage, with their piazza roofs and 
simple porticos ; and after these, our taste 
inclines to the cottage ornée, partaking 4 
somewhat of the French style for a cot- ¥Sf¥. 
tage; and the Italian, with the square Niiy 
tower in one corner, for a house of two, > 
stories. But why should we be for ever Ym 
copying foreign things? And why will: 
not our architects get up something ori . 3 
ginal, combining comfort with true taste, *), 



















and which would find favor as the Amer- & Bags ee oe 

ican style of architecture? Never wasa * rte 8 Be re cog st 
better field for the display of invention & oP. , ae ? he ce SS 
than in this great country, where tens of : Da 6 @ stat RUMEN 


thousands of buildings are annually erect- 
ed. We have often thought thatan Om- § 
awhaw lodge, ornamented with pillars 
something like the stalks of Indian corn, 
with their leaves and tassels, might be @ 
made a very pretty model for a villa. @ 
The lodges and huts of other nations @ 
among the aborigines of this continent, 
and many of our plants, and trees, and 
flowers, may be made to contribute hints TER ict, : 
to the forming and adorning of our man- z el? SPB. 
sions. But some may say that all this 4 WG. 
has nothing to do with farming. If so, 
we beg leave respectfully to differ with 
them in opinion, and contend that it has. 
The above cut is a handsome illustration of the | gruous, misshapen fronts which now present them- 
castellated Gothic. It is the residence of a Scotch | selves on all quarters throughout the United States. 
Marquis, and stands at the east end of Loch Tay, | It is a pity that each city has not a controlling 
near the village of Kenmore. A very pretty villa, | architect for such things, whose will were law. 
constructed of Sing-Sing marble, has recently | Every square then in our towns would appear like 
been erected near Tarrytown, on the east bank of} a handsome palace; and the yards in the interior 
the Hudson, which somewhat resembles Tay-| be formed into a general one, prettily laid out, a 
mouth Castle. Of course, in length and breadth | fountain playing in it, and turfed, and planted with 
of mansion, and height of towers, it is not to be| shrubs and flowers. But what are they now ? 
compared to the magnificent pile before us; and | Shocking nuisances generally—inimical to health, 
we trust that we shall never have such in this| and such as the refined eye looks out upon with 
country, except as public buildings, or where asso-| loathing and disgust. All these things might be 
ciations are formed to erect whole squares in towns | remedied without its costing a farthing more. Fu- 
and cities, and give their fronts a oneness of ap-| ture generations will wonder that their fathers 
pearance, instead of the helter-skelter, ugly, incon-| could have thus lived. Indeed, a century, or per- 
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haps even half a century hence, our present filthi- 
ness in this respect will be characterized as the 
disgusting appendages of barbarianism. We are 
sensible that there are many exceptions to the 
above remarks throughout the United States; we 
are speaking only of such things as strike the eve 
generally, and the sooner they can be reformed the 
better ii will be for us, even In a pecuniary sense, 
to say nothing of the great improvement which 
would be made in health, morals, and refinement. 


REMEDY FOR OVEREATING APPLES. 


THERE is a great crop of apples this year, and 
since they are ascertained to be valuable food for 
stock, they are mostly used for this purpose. Un- 
fortunately, horned animals are apt to get choked 
with them when fed whole; yet till a cheap ma- 
chine, requiring not to exceed a single horse power 
to move it, can be invented for crushing them, the 
generality of farmers must continue to feed as at 
present. An apple lodging in the gullet is easily 
removed by a probang or common whip-stock 
thrust gently down the throat; but we have no 
recollection of seeing any remedy for sickness 
caused by overeating apples. A friend suggests to 
us, thata lump of saleratus equal in size to a hen’s 
ezg, dissolved in warm water, is an effectual cure. 
The remedy can do no harm if it does no good, 
saleraius being 2 very simple substance. Perhaps 
any soothing, purging medicine wonld be ate 
effectual. 

By boiling apples, and feeding them out moder- 
ately. especially when mixed with bran or meal, 
no danger of any kind will ensue. Cooked fruit 
goes much further than the raw, for food, and 
where proper conveniences exist for boiling, it is 
recommended in an economic point of view. When 
itcan not be conveniently cooked, we should much 
prefer giving it to hogs than cattle, as they may 
eat it freely with little or no danger. 


GREAT SALE OF ELECTORAL SAXON SHEEP. 


We desire to call particular attention to the ad- 
vertisement in this No. of the executors of the 
estate of the late Mr. Grove, to the sale of his 
Saxon flocks, one of which is to take place at Bus- 
kirk’s Bridge, N. Y., on the 30th September ; and 
the other at Granger, Ohio, on the 15th October 
next. Mr. Grove was educated a shepherd among 
the Electoral flocks in Saxony, which are acknow- 
ledged by all to produce the finest wool in the 
world. From these flocks he personally selected, 
at various times and with great care, and imported 
into this country, the choicest sheep to be had 
among them. These he has continued to breed 
here in America, with a reputation which has 
added to, rather than detracted from their original 
highly meritorious qualities inSaxony. Let it be 
recollected that fine wool is now, and must for an 
indefinite period continue to be, one of the most 


profitable productions of the farm; that we have 
not only a large and greatly increasing demand for 
it in our own country, but the prospect of consid- 
erable sales at good prices abroad, as agents from 
foreign countries are now among us, with orders 











in hand for heavy purchases of the higher grades 
of wool. 

The pedigree of Mr. Grove’s flocks is unques- 
tioned—this is a matter of the utmost importance 
to the purchaser—they are pure, thoroughbred 
sheep. These in hand, the wool-grower will have 
a fine sort with which to start, and be assured 
at least of one thing—undoubted purity of blood— 
a point of no trifling consideration, when we look 
around and see the miserable animals offered 
everywhere to be sold as pure Saxons, many of 
which are mere grades and poor sheepat that. A 
rare opportunity now presents itself to those desi- 
rous of obtaining fine wool sheep, to do so; and they 
may rest satisfied of one thing, and that is, at 
whatever prices they may purchase any of these 
superior animals, they can have an advance on 
them within a year, such will be the demand 
for a choice quality of wool and the rare animals 
necessary to produce it. We sincerely hope, for 
the benefit of our wool-growers throughout the 
country, that they will generally attend the sales 
of these high-bred, pure, Electoral Saxon flocks. 


Agriculture in Scotland—No. 1. 


WE have much pleasure in presenting our read- 
ers with the first of a series of letters from our 
young friend Mr. Norton, whosailed hence to Liv- 
erpool last spring, with a view of availing himself 
of the instruction in analytical chemistry of Pro- 
fessor Johnstone of Scotland, and of becoming ac- 
quainted with European agriculture. We are 
confident that they will afford high gratification to 
our readers, and be perused by them with no less 
pleasure than profit. 

Edinburgh, July 26, 1844. 

Farm of Mr. Finnie.—In compliance with your 
kind invitation, and in the hope that I may con- 
tribute to the interest and usefulness of your pa- 
per, of which I have been an attentive reader, [ 
will occasionally during my residence here send you 
a communication. 

I visited a short time since, the farm of Mr. 
Finnie of Swanston, one of the most celebrated 
Lothian farmers, and was so much pleased that I 
will endeavor to communicate something of my 
impressions. Professor Johnstone’s plan is to unite 
theory with practice, so that while engaged in 
chemical researches, we are led to consider their 
bearing upon the actual wants of the agricultural 
community; also, by conversation with the intel- 
ligent farmer, to have new subjects brought be- 
fore us. 

Situation.—Swanston is situated about three 
miles from Edinburgh, upon a northern slope of 
the Pentland hills, at an elevation of between 500 
and 600 feet above the level of the sea. 

Buildings and Stock.—The attention of our 
party was first turned to the farm buildings. These 
are of stone and form an extensive quadrangle. 
Here are stables for the horses, of which sixteen 
are employed upon the farm; also stalls for about 
twenty-five cows; but these are principally occu- 
pied by fattening cattle, as Mr. Finnie keeps 
merely enough cows to supply his own family. 
The horses are fed upon fodder, cut by one of them 
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connected with the cutter, by a simple contrivance. 
‘There are appropriate shelters for carts and imple- 
ments, convenient store-rooms, &c. In the centre 
is a small steam-engine of six-horse power, which 
drives the threshing apparatus in the outside 
building. The grain falls from the threshing ma- 
chine directly into a fanning-mill, which separates 
the awns and light seeds; by a set of small iron 
buckets revolving upon a leather band, it is then 
raised and delivered into a second, and finally a 
third winnowing machine, from which it comes 
forth beautifully clean. Another set of deliverers 
take the chaff to the room above, where the un- 
threshed grain is first introduced, to pass once 
more through and thus prevent all loss. All of 
this machinery is worked by the engine, and much 
ingenuity is shown in dispensing with manual 
labor. ‘The steam also cooks and steams the food 
for the stock. Mr. F. estimates its fuel to cost 
about £5a year. A large walled space in the 
centre of the quadrangle is devoted to the reception 
of manure from the stables, piggeries, &e. The 
stock-yard still presents a goodly show of last 
year’s products. The frames upon which the 
stacks stand are all numbered, to the amount 
of seventy-five. This must be very convenient, 
especially with crops, the results of experiment. 

Division of Land and Course of Cropping.— 
Our attention was next occupied by the farm 
itself. It consists of 1200 acres—600 of arable 
and 600 of pasture land. ‘The arable land is 
again divided into infield and outfield. The infield 
is long cultivated land, and capable of producing 
all kinds of crops; while the outfield is lighter, 
and more recently reclaimed, the soil being thin in 
many places. Upon the former a five, and on the 
latter a six years’ rotation is followed. Upon the 
infield it is: 1. Potatoes ; 2. Wheat; 3 and 4. Grass; 
5. Oats. Upon the outfield, turneps are substituted 
for potatoes ; barley and oats for wheat ; and three 
instead of two years, grass, 

The Crops.— These, the present year, are about 
40 acres of wheat, 40 of potatoes, 200 of barley 
and oats, and 70 of turneps. The wheat gives 
promise of a good yield. It is sown broadcast, 
drilling having been given up, because the weeds 
upon those fields are actually exterminated. Of 
the potatoes, 20 acres are in one field. The supe- 
riority of those manured with guano was here 
most evident. Those, however, where a half 
manuring, or 20 loads of farm-yard dung and 300 
lbs. of guano per (Scotch) acre were applied, 
looked better than those wholly manured by guano. | 
I was struck with the beautiful accuracy of the ' 
potato drills. It was too early in the season to 
decide upon the yield of the oat and barley crops. 
The oat straw will be short, owing to the exces- 
sive drought of the early summer. The turneps 
were undergoing the first thinning and looked very 
well. The amount of this crop now raised is truly 
enormous. One dealer in Haddington, about 


twenty miles from Edinburgh, says that he has 
this year sold 50,000 Ibs. of seed, intended to sow 
18,000 acres. , 

All of these crops on this farm are the subject 
of varied experiments in application of almost all 
substances used as manure, in variable quantity | 





and every imaginable way. One barley field is 
the subject of nearly thirty different applications 
of steeps. In another out field, are twenty-three 
kinds of top dressing. These are instances, and 
it would be useless for me now to enumerate more, 
as the results will undoubtedly be published. 
These experiments seem to be all conducted with 
great care and rigorous accuracy, vital requisites 
in such matters. If such varied researches are 
successfully carried out, Mr. Finnie, in taking upon 
himself the vast amount of attention and labor ne- 
cessary, will confer a benefit not only upon him- 
self, but upon the agricultural community, the 
importance of which can hardly be estimated. 

The arable land of this farm, with but few ex- 
ceptions, is thoroughly drained. Tiles are used 
and by putting them in of si large sizes, even 
the ditches are covered and the fields are cultivated 
close to the hedges and fences, saving land which 
elsewhere is a nursery for weeds. Those weeds 
which the plough and spade can not reach are 
picked out by hand, at from one to two pence per 
six lineal yards. All the vegetable matter thus 
obtained is formed into compost heaps and more 
than repays the expense of collecting. 

The pasture land of the farm is chiefly upon the 
Pentland hills, and will sustain about 5000 sheep. 
Upon this, improvements are going on, by irriga- 
tion in some places and draining in others. Lime 
will probably be of much benefit, for although the 
farm lies upon a Zeolitic Trap, the decomposition 
of which affords a certain quautity of lime, yet 
there is not enough to maintain the proper supply 
necessary for the soil. 

Manure.—Every possible means for the callec- 
tion of manure is adopted. A portion of the grass 
land is Jet to some persons from Edinburgh, in 
order that they may keep a dairy of 24 cows 
thereon. Their manure carefully preserved, adds 
materially to the supply. In addition to this, and 
all the manure from his own stables and compost 
heaps, Mr. Finnie told me that he annually paid 
about £250 for manure from Edinburgh, giving 
from three to four pounds for the manure of a sin- 
gle cow. As much more is paid for the portable 
manures, such as guano, nitrate of soda, bone-dust, 
&c., making a total of about $2,500 per annum ; 
this too by a tenant farmer, one who has his rent 
anda high one to pay. Nothing can be more con- 
clusive as to the profit as well as the benefit of 
liberal manuring. 

The Grounds.—Notwithstanding his numerous 
avocations, Mr. Finnie has not neglected the adorn- 
ing of the grounds about his house. The hedges 
are at least 10 feet in height and beautifully trim- 
med; there is a pretty garden here also, and the 
house is surrounded by fine trees. The view of 
the Frith of Forth and of the city of Edinburgh 
from this place is beautiful. We left Swanston 
delighted and instructed by our visit, for we saw 
there a model of good order and progressive im- 
provement; not that it is perfect, for many things 
are yet to he done; but there is everywhere visible 
the triumph of mind over matter—a combination 
of enterprise with prudence—of intelligence free 
from prejudice—of industry and skill. 

Jonn P. Norton. 
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PAULAR MERINO SHEEP. 


A writer in the American Agriculturalist, over 
the signature of Examiner, has at intervals, for 
several mouths, published a series of violent 
attaciis, on not only the sheep, but the motives, 
veracity. and character of various breeders of Me- 
rino sheep in our country. Indeed, I know of but 
one breeder of this variety, in relation to whose 
sheep much has been said or written of late, who 
has escaped these assauits. 

Tam charged by this writer with being “ inter- 
ested ” in the statements which I have submitted 
io the public in relation tothe sheep of Mr. S. W. 
Jewett, of Vermont; and I am particularly charged 
with publishing in the January No. of the Culti- 
vator *‘an elaborate defence and puff of these 
sheep—a disguised ram advertisement, headed, as 
usual, with a decoy or catch-picture.” I confess I 
deem it a degrading necessity to feel myself driven 
to answer the personal assaults of an anonymous 
writer; and nothing but the tacit or partial sanc- 
tion (@) of these assaults on the part of the editor of 
a respectable agricultural journal, which the pub- 
lic, Cr some portion of it, may be disposed to infer 
from his coniinued publication of them, has forced 
me to adopt an alternative so humiliating. 

{ do not propose to bandy eriminations or re- 
eriminations with an anonymous writer. I shall 
content myself, mainly, with explaining those facis 
and circumstances out of which this writer has 
formed materials for his assertions against me. 
The first year I acted as corresponding secretary 
of the New York State Agricultural Society, I 
invited Mr. Jewett, in common with various other 
breeders of sheep of every variety, to express his 
views and the results of bis experience in relation 
to sheep-breeding, for our Volume of Transactions. 
I had never met Mr. J., but extended this invita- 
tion on the recommendation of those whom I sup- 
posed best qualified to judge, as well as that com- 
mon fame, which assigned him a high, if not the 
first place, as a breeder of Merinos, in the United 
States. In his part of the correspondence which 
ensued between us, there was certainly nothing to 
change the favorable impressions which I had im- 
bibed towards him. I subsequently met him. His 
appearance was that of a gentleman. He wasa 
candidate for a high and responsible office in the 
State in which he resided. On him, so far as my 
knowledge had extended, the breath of suspicion 
had never blown. 

I had come to the conclusion to breed Merinos. 
After diligent inquiry in relation to the weight and 
quality of fleeces of the most celebrated flocks in 
our country, I came to the undoubting conclusion, 
that for a union of these properties, the sheep of 
Mr. Jewett excelled those of any other breeder. 
Their pedigrees as pure bred Merinos were traced 
by him, to my full satisfaction, from imported 
flocks. Further than this I went not and cared not.* 





* Examiner, after insinuating that Mr. J’s sheep are 
* mongrels,” “ crossed with English sheep,” &c., would 
nuw escape by narrowing down the issue to the single friv- 
olous point nt ‘ther they are or are not “ Paular” Merinos ! 
As I stated in my article in the January Cultivator, I con- 
sider this a question of no consequence, and have paid no 
attention to it in the investigation of their pedigrees. I 
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Anxious to improve my flock with these sheep, I 
ordered a small number, and gave a carte blanche 
for the price. I received but two, and actually 
owned just fo, and no more, (and had not, at that 
time, the most remote expectation of owning 
more,) when Examiner taunted me with being 
an “interested puffer” of Mr. J’s sheep—“ issuing 
disguised ram advertisements,” &c.! Iwill fur- 
ther say, if the assertion can be considered neces- 
sary, that I have not now, and never have had, 
any interest or connection with Mr. J., directly or 
indirectly, in the disposal of his sheep. 

A word in relation to my communication in the 
Jannary number of the Cultivator, stigmatized as 
a “disguised ram advertisement.” It was dis- 
tinctly stated in the communication itself, that it 
was drawn forth by the direct request of the editor 
of the Cultivator, to me directed, asking me to 
write what I knew of Paulars in general—For- 
tune’s (Mr. Jewett’s buck) character, pretensions, 
and progeny in particular.” I might have added, 
in relation to the “ decoy picture,” that the editor 
of the Cultivator further stated to me, that he had 
a portrait of “ Fortune” which would appear at 
the head of my communication. I had no agency 
in procuring that picture, and do not know that 
any other person had, beside the editor of the 
Cultivator. On two other occasions, be it known 
unto Examiner, have [ published statements in 
relation to Mr. J’s sheep, or in relation to my sheep 
purchased of Mr. J, The first which appeared 
previously to the article in the Cultivator, was to 
correct an erroneous statement made in relation 
to the weight of their fleeces by the editor of the 
Genesee Farmer; the second appeared in a de- 
scription of the Cortland county fair, where these 
sheep were competitors, which description was 
prepared at the request of the editor of the Cen- 
tral New York Farmer, and was published by him. 
I am desirous that Examiner, and all others in- 
terested shall know the full length and breadth of 
my “ advertising” propensities and practices. 

If commendatory notices of varieties, breeds, or 
animals possessed by the writer, be proof that the 
writer is “ interested”—is *‘ issuing disguised ad- 
vertisements,” all I have to say is, that many dis- 
tinguished gentlemen throughout the country have 
for years thus “grievously offended,” and none 
more so than A. B. Allen.(6) ‘They have “adver- 
tised” where thousands of dollars were involved, 
instead of the paltry price of ¢wo sheep and their 
produce! ‘To this day, Mr. Editor, I, and doubi- 
less thousands of others, entertain glowing and 
gratified recollections of your graphic descriptions 
of Bellfounder horses; Durham and Devon cattle, 
and their crosses ; ‘Tuscarora, Berkshire, and China 
hogs, &c., &c., &c.; and Examiner has but to turn 
back the pages of the Cultivator to the notable era, 
if I recollect aright, of 1836, (c) to find its pages 
almost bristling into life with the “ counterfeit 
presentment” of pigs of as many hues as the 
‘* pretty little horses” in the nursery song— 





spoke of Fortune as a ‘ Paular,’’ because his owner so 
calls him, and because he was so called by the editor of 
the Cultivator in his request for a description of him, 
quoted subsequently in the above communication. 
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*¢ The black and the bay, 
The white and the gray,” &c. 


Would he aver that these were “ decoy pic- 
tures ?” 

The individual who has been so fortunate as to 
escape the attacks of Examiner, is Mr. D. C. 
Collins, of Hartford, Conn. The most decided 
commendations of his sheep—even with a pic- 
ture—have appeared in the American Agricultu- 
ralist, and in another publication issued from the 
same office and under the same auspices (the 
American Agriculturalist Almanac) ; these strong 
commendations have been coupled with a favorable 
notice of,(d) and call of attention to the first number 
of Examiner’s series of attacks on other Amer- 
ican breeders. No one, perhaps, has a right to 
infer from these facts that Mr. Collins has had any 
agency or priority, either in these praises of his 
own sheep, or in these attacks on those of others. 
I presume to draw no inferences in the premises. 
But at all events, a comparison has thus been in- 
stituted between his sheep and those of the breed- 
ers thus assaulted—a comparison highly derogatory 
to the pretensions of the latter. 

Henry S. RanpDAtt. 

Cortland Village, Aug, 5, 1844. 


(a) We distinetly and emphatically disavowed 
endorsing all the opinions of Examiner (see 
vol. il., p. 341); and we donot exactly understand 
what inference Mr. Randall would draw from his 
charge of a “tacit or partial sanction.” It would 
be much better for him to define our exact posi- 
tion, otherwise it might be inferred that we wrote 
what never came from our pen. This rule of 
“inferences” might be made to work both ways, 
and be drawn out to sanction Mr. R’s communica- 
tion and all others of our correspondents, with as 
much propriety as those of Examiner. 

(2) For our own part, we beg leave to say, that, 
thus far, there is a trifling difference between our- 
selves and Mr. Randall. According to our best 
recollections, when we wrote about stock, we usu- 
ally made distinctions between thoroughbred and 
grade animals, or gave pedigrees, or all the infor- 
mation we knew of their history and breeding; 
and had anything like such charges been preferred 
against the breeding of the animals about which 
Wwe wrote, as are made by Examiner against 
Mr. Jewett’s sheep, we should feel bound as an 
honorable man to promptly disprove them, or malie 
a public acknowledgment that we were mistaken, 
or had been imposed upon; neither of which 
Mr. R. here attempts, though, perhaps, he or 
Mr. Jewett will do so hereafter. There isa loose- 
ness in speaking and writing about grade animals 
throughout the country, which the sooner it can 
be corrected, the better it will be for stock breeders 
and purchasers; and every day’s additional expe- 
rience only goes to convince us more and more of 
the importance of distinguishing animals as grades 
or thoroughbreds. 

(c) It was in January, 1840, not ’36, as Mr. R. 
has it, that Black Warrior, Seneca Chief, Landpike, 
and Alligator, accompanied by a pair of fair demoi- 
selles, like the Amazons of old, made their “ bris- 
tling” entrance into “ life,” to the amazement of all 


| grunters in general, and some in particular through- 
| out the nation. 

(d) We deny this in toto, and challenge Mr. R. 
; toconstrue one word of our preliminary remarks 
‘to Examiner’s “ first‘ number” as a ‘favorable 
|notice.” We only said that the “ communication 
comes from one of much personal experience in 
i sheep-breeding”—which is a fact; and merely 
added, the subject ‘“‘seems important”—which is 
another fact. Neither did we “ couple” the above 
‘* favorable notice” with ‘strong commendations” 
of Mr. Collins’ sheep, inasmuch as the articles on 
that subject did not appear till two months after— 
we had not then even seen the sheep in question! 
We have had occasion more than once to correct 
misstatements in regard to what we say, and we 
think a little more caution on this subject should 
be observed. But as we do not intend to crawl out 
of any hole, or refuse tu stand up to the rack upon 
any matter we ever wrote about, we suppose 
Mr. Randall may allude to a note under the article, 
‘Fine Wool Sheep,” page 98, of our second vol- 
ume. Ifso, he might with as much propriety say 
that the late Mr. Grove’s sheep were “ coupled” 
with Examiner, as that Mr. Collins’ were; and 
to conclude, it may be proper to observe here, that 


it was with the greatest reluctance he at length 
permitted anything to be written of his flock ; and 
moreover, that he would not allow us to say all 
that we might with perfect truth and justice have 
said in regard to them. For example, a yearling 
ewe sheared a fleece of 10 lbs. —yes, TEN pounds— 
which was worth, at least, ten cents per pound 
more than any other Merino wool in market; and 
one of the most extensive wool-brokers in this city 
informed us it would bring it. Several other ewes 
and some of the young bucks nearly approached this 
weight. We honestly believe that Mr. Collins’ im- 
portation from the Rambouillet flock of Merinos, in 
France, was one of the most valuable ever made 
into this country, and of great national importance ; 
and we, and our late associate in the conduct of 
this periodical, beg to be considered as the persons 
“ erievously offending” in all cases throughout, in 
the “favorable notices” and “strong commenda- 
tions” of the Rambouillet Merinos. 


EGYPTIAN CORN. ° 


Tue Egyptian corn from the seed you sent me 
has fully matured, and is an abundant yield. It 
was planted late, and from its early maturity, lam 
led to believe that we might obtain two, if not 
three crops by the Ist of October. Mine was 
planted to obtain seed only. Whereit was planted 
thick, each stock produced but one panicle, which 
is terminal; at a greater distance, and similar soil, 
some stocks have five panicles—one terminal, the 
other four auxiliary. Some put up suckers which 
have also borne fruit. | 

Rosert W. WItt1ams. 

Tallahassee, Flor., 30th July, 1844. 


We hope that Mr. Williams will hereafter give 
us the product per acre of the above corn, and its 
value for stock feed, of both seed and stalk. It is 





now cultivated here pretty extensively. 


we literally forced ourselves upon Mr. C.; and that 
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CULTURE OF TOBACCO.—NO. IV. 

The third indication is to secure a sufficient 
amount of ammonia to develop the tobacco plants. 

In this paper I have been studious to recommend 
nothing to the planter except what is within his 
reach, save, indeed, lime, which may be in part 
replaced by burnt clay, a substance usually 
abundant where shell marl or lime is absent. [ 
shall not, therefore. recommend the planter to 
send after ammoniacal manures, which are sold at 
a high price, and may be difficult of attainment. 
But turning his attention to the preservation of all 
the urine and feces of his household, as well as 
of his stock ; to the collection of woollen rags, the 
refuse of shearings, bristles, old leather, hats, 
feathers, dead animals, horns of cattle, bones, 
blood, waste soap-water from washings, refuse of 
soap making, kitchen garbage, &c., assure him, 
that upon an ordinary plantation, these for the 
most part forgotten articles, will yield enough ni- 
trogen for a larger crop of tobacco, than his force 
can raise and cure. Let him reduce the solids of 
this long list of offal by cutting and crushing them 
into small! pieces. Let him mix it with fine gar- 
den mould and the scrapings of the floor of his to- 
bacco barns, and make nitre heaps of the whole, 
freely exposed to the air, but sheltered from rain ; 
let him incorporate lime with these beds, and 
moisten them with waste soap water and urine, and 
at the end of two years from the commencement of 
the practice, by putting up new beds as fast as he 
obtains enough materials, the planter will not only 
be in possession of nitre, but each bed will yield 
him a mass of manure of incalculable value in the 
culture of tobacco. A half pint put to each hill 
twice during its growth, will yield him the most 
luxuriant harvest at no expense, for the trouble of 
collecting is not much greater than throwing away 
rubbish. A load will supply at least an acre, and 
he will have the satisfacuon of knowing that his 
liberality in expenditures for his household in 
clothing and food, is attended with an increase of 
crop that will leave a surplus in return. When 
in Virginia, I urged the formation of nitre beds 
upon many friends, but to no purpose ; I trust that 
the present desire, and necessity for improvement, 
will induce some of the intelligent and noble plant- 
ers of that country to commence the practice, as 
well as the burning of clay, both of which I shall 
be proud to introduce into their country. Old to- 
bacco barns, or temporary slab sheds at their sides, 
are admirably suited for nitre beds, if care be ta- 
ken that no water drains out from the heap into 
the soil, as that would lead to heavy loss. 

I have entered into this long account of the 
means of collecting nitrogen at home, because it is 
Jamentable to witness so much waste, and disgust- 
ing to see the manner in which the above garbage 
hangs around the tenements of negroes. The 
practice would increase their comfort, and add to 
the appearance of the plantation, irrespective of 
the aul falling to the farmer. But it is not the 
only means by which nitrogen may be secured on 
the land. If the highest state of porosity is at- 
tainable, no more will be wanted for the produc- 
tion of rich plants. This condition, I do not, how- 


‘ever, suppose to be practicable in our coarse til- 








lage. Moreover, ammoniacal manures are of 
great value toall the cerealia. The common sta- 
ble manure economically managed will be used for 
this purpose. 

There is another grand means of obtaining ni- 
trogen on the farm—the cultivation of those plants 
which, requiring little or none from the soil, sup- 
ply themselves by drawing largely from the air. 
This practice is one of the pillars of agriculture ; 
like liming, and burning clay, it originated with 
practical men, and as the result of experience. 
But by regarding it in a scientific point of view, it 
will be fully appreciated. We are indebted to 
that profound chemist and splendid agriculturist, 
Boussingault, for all that is known in this explana- 
tion. 

He raised clover, from seed, in a soil utterly 
destitute of organic matter, and found at the end 
of two months, that it had abstracted from the 
atmosphere and fixed in its structure 10 per cent. 
more nitrogen than the seed contained. In anoth- 
er experiment, with clover transplanted from the 
field into a soil of calcined sand, there was an in- 
crease of 70 per cent. of that element, drawn from 
the air in the same time. Common field peas 
grown from seed in the same soil, also obtained in 
99 days nearly 120 per cent. of nitrogen, above the 
quantity in the grain. 

On the other hand, Boussingault sowed wheat 
under the foregoing circumstances, and at the end 
of two months there was a loss of 9 per cent. of 
the nitrogen the grain had contained. Fine trans- 
planted oat seedlings showed a slight loss, even 
when growing in water. 

By the cultivation of clover, beans, grasses, 
Jerusalem artichoke, ~&c., provided they are fal- 
lowed in full growth, immediately before flower- 
ing, any amount of ammoniacal substances can be 
concentrated in the soil. I wish todraw attention 
especially to the Jerusalem artichoke (Helianthus 
tuberosos), because it contains much nitrate of 
potash and ammonia, will grow upon stiff clay, 
and yields a great quantity of substance. This 
practice is one of the most surprising to those 
who have never resorted to it, and one of the best 
scientific experiments in agriculture. A sprinkling 
of powdered plaster of Paris will forward clover 
on poor soils. 

In this discursive essay, written at intervals of 
leisure from more pressing business, there is much 
which will receive criticism. On one point ] may 
forestall the farmer. It will strike him that there 
are some substances, as clover, recommended for 
the accomplishment of each of the indications laid 
down, and therefore should meet them all. This 
is true, clover meets all the indications, under 
some circumstances, and it is within my experi- 
ence to have witnessed a case where a field that 
would scarcely grow ten bushels of oats to the 
acre, did produce upward of 1,000 lbs. of tobacco 
in three years after, by fallowing a second year’s 
growth of clover. But I have not confined myself 
to recommending clover only, because its cultiva- 
tion is not always successful at first; there are 
tracts of country where it commands so high a 
price that in the contracted economy of new im- 
provers of land, it would be considered too expen- 
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sive, and clover does not always answer even 
where it takes pretty well. In the same way, a 
perfect burning of clay will answer sometimes by 
itself, but I prefer to adduce it as a means of ren- 
dering soluble saline matters, for this [ know it 
will always effect. 

The remarks made in this, and the foregoing 
papers, will, I trust, be of importance to some 
planters ; they are intentionally made applicable 
to all: there are, however, cases which they will 
not meet; for should there be a want of any es- 
sential saline matter, as bone-earth, lime, potash, 
sulphuric acid, &c., in the soil, the means laid 
down are not sufficient. In this case, which is 
not to be anticipated, except in barren sand, or on 
those fields which have been known to be severely 
cropped from the times of the first settlement, 
other appliances are wanting ; manures from with- 
out the farm, suited to the soil, must be imported, 
and much expense incurred. On this topic I have 
not time now to write; but if my attention, now 
fixed on the establishment of an agricultural 
school in the University of New York, should be 
relieved sufficiently for another communication on 
the subject, it will afford me pleasure to point out 
such indications in the soil, as will furnish the 
farmer with the means of detecting the nature of 
the absent saline matter, and the cheapest plan 
for its restitution. In conclusion, and that the 
matter of these essays may be placed in a clear 
light, I will reeapitulate the argument, and gen- 
eral heads. 

Ist. Plants differ in requiring a supply of nitro- 
gen (as ammonia, &c.) from the soil, as well as 
the atmosphere ; clover, grass, &c., obtain enough 
from the air for ordinary growth ; wheat, tobaceo, 
&c., require an additional quantity to be supplied 
them. 

2d. New lands containing much vegetable mat- 
ter, and under proper drainage, yield ammonia, &c., 
to the roots of plants, and therefore have all the 
indications of fertility ; but the same lands after a 
time become barren by the loss of the organic 
matters. 

3d. When the vegetable matter disappears, and 
the field lies waste, a sufficient quantity of the 
insoluble saline matters (bone-earth, carbonate of 
lime and magnesia, silicate of potash and soda) 
are not rendered soluble in the course of a season, 
to supply the necessities of luxuriant herbage. 

4th. Tobacco requires a large quantity of these 
saline matters, and by uncovering the soil, leads 
to a considerable waste of its organic ingredients. 

Sth. The indications for the restoration of such 
barren soils, when recently cleared, are threefold: 

1. To pulverize the soil so that it may become 
porous, 

2. To hasten the solubility of its saline constit- 
uents. 

3. To secure a supply of ammonia. 

The means of accomplishing these indications 
are: 

1st. By mechanical contrivances ; by adding ve- 
getable matters, as peat, muck, leaves, fallow 
crops, spreading charcoal, burning clay, and liming. 

2d. ‘l'o hasten the solubility of saline matters. 
By liming, burning the surface soil with lime, 





burning clay, the addition of vegetable matters, 
fallow crops. 

3d. To secure a supply of ammonia. By atten- 
tion to the stable, by preserving offal, making nitre 
beds, turning in fallow crops, especially such as 
draw all their nitrogen from the air, as clover, 
Jerusalem artichoke, &c. 

D. P. Garpner, M. D. 
Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry. 
New York, June, 1844. 


Woot ror Evrore.—We are informed that 
agents of several French and English houses are 
now in this country, examining the clips of our 
finest flocks of sheep, with a view of purchasing 
them up for the European manufacturers of super- 
fine broadcloths. ‘This isan important movement, 
and shows the farmer that a superior quality of 
wool will not want a market, grow it as fast as 
we will. 


In publishing the following communication from 
Mr. Cook, it is proper in us to remark, that 
although the article by Americus of which he 
complains, did not appear till our May No. was 
issued, more than two months after the death of 
Mr. Grove, that it was actually written and sent 
to us at the time of its date, which was several 
days previous to this melancholy event. Further- 
more, that we did not ourselves learn of the demise 
of Mr. G. till the last of March, when according 
to our best recollection, the article of Americus 
was in type; although from some circumstance 
which we cannot now recall, it was laid over till 
May, instead of appearing in March, or April, as 
it more properly should have done. Americus did 
not hear of the death of Mr. G. till some time later 
than ourselves; we believe not till the reception 
hy him of our April No., containing his obituary 
notice. We know the writer of the article com- 
plained of, as a man of fine sensibilities, and high 
moral worth, and he will learn with deep regret 
that he ever wrote a line which has caused pain 
to a “helpless family ;” and, certainly, had we 
supposed a single word in that article would have 
done so, we should have recalled it, even after 
being in type. Of our own respect and admiration 
of Mr. Grove as a man, and of his choice, pure 
bred flock of Electoral Saxons, the volumes of this 
periodical bear frequent and ample testimony, and 
it is unnecessary for us to add another word on 
this point. There is this consolation, however, in 
the matter, it has given Mr. Cook an opportunity 
of making an able argument in the defence of these 
fine sheep, and he has certainly demonstrably 
proved them animals of high value. Upon read- 
ing his article, we are sure that the public will 
agree with us in this, that whatever the loss sus 
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tained in their kind shepherd, the flocks are not ' “ Mr. Grove is a thorough Saxon shepherd,” and 
“of this I need give no better evidenee than his 


wanting in an eloquent defender; and that all 
these remarks will tend to call public attention to 
them more pointedly than if they had never been 
made, and in this way their merits will become 
more known, and a greater anxiety manifested to 
obtain the animals in question. 


ELECTORAL SAXON *SHEEP. 


Tue friends of the late H. D. Grove, have read 
with much surprise and regret, the remarks on 
his valuable flocks of ‘‘ Electoral Saxon Sheep,” in 
the May No. of the present volume of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, over the signature of Americus. 
The cause of this surprise was not, that a writer 
should express a partiality in favor of the animal 
in which a portion of his property might be in- 
vested, and when comparing it with other varie- 
ties of the same animal, rivals perhaps for the 
public favor, that he should draw conclusions fa- 
vorable to his own kind, and adverse to all others ; 
all of which being perfectly consistent with every 
day’s observation, might have been expected. 
But it arose from circumstances peculiar to this 
case. Mr. Grove slept in a recent grave; his 
more intimate friends had just taken hold to assist 
his bereaved, and at the time, in a great measure, 
helpless family, in the settlement of his estate; a 
large proportion of his property was in Saxon 
sheep, and these were advertised for sale; and yet, 
in the very No. of the periodical in which this 
advertisement appeared, an anonymous correspon- 
dent makes an attack not only on this variety of 
sheep, but upon the very flock by name thus ad- 
vertised. This was a thrust that no one could 
anticipate ; and as those who were the most deep- 
ly interested, possessed but an imperfect knowledge 
of this department of agriculture, no one was pre- 
pared to ward it off. Had Mr. Grove been alive, 
his ready pen would probably have come to the 
contest, fully capable of defending his favorite 
Saxons; yet that pen was now forever silenced, 
and they have been left to the discrimination of an 
enlightened public, for an appreciation of their val- 
uable qualities. 

Americus exhibits great tact through his whole 
article, and especially in that part more directly 
under consideration. In his general remarks he 
says, that the Merinos are “ undoubtedly the most 
valuable and profitable race of sheep for wool- 
growing purposes, which this country or the world 
has ever seen ;” and having made this broad asser- 
tion, without even an attempted shadow of proof, 
he proceeds to compare the Saxons, and especially 
the flock of Mr. Grove, with this most indefinite 
standard of excellence. A seasonable proportion 
of flattery introduces this part of the subject: 
«‘ Mr. Grove, an occasional correspondent of yours, 
whose contributions to your pages I wish could be 
more frequent.” ‘He is a man of worth, as well 
as of intelligence, and his merit is only surpassed 
by his modesty.” But his sheep, though “ of dis- 
tinguished excellence, and believed to possess very 
strong and unquestioned claims to purity of blood,” 
are but “delicate and beautiful hot-house plants.” 
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perfect suceess in raising” these animals, which 
‘though so difficult a task in the hands of most 
other persons who have tried it in this country,” 
he “finds in it nothing impossible or difficult. In 
his hands the Saxons /ive and thrive as well as the 
hardy Merinos do in mine;” all of which, when 
analyzed, means nothing more nor less, than that 
Mr. Grove has a most valuable flock of pure blood 
Saxons, which, from the fineness and ‘ admirable 
felting qualities” of their wool, are becoming great 
favorites with the public, and consequently very 
much in the way of Americus’ Merinos. 

The question, notwithstanding Americus’ most 
unqualified assertion, remains yet undecided, what 
in reality constitutes “‘ the most valuable and prof- 
itable race of sheep for wool-growing purposes.” 
It is a question of immense importance, subject to 
the influence of a variety of circumstances, easily 
answered in general terms; yet extremely difficult, 
when brought to the test of a practical solution. 
It depends not only upon the facility of raising and 
keeping the animals, but also upon the demand in 
market for the particular staple thus produced. 
We need coarse wools—we need fine wools—and 
we need a middling quality ; and all of these varie- 
ties are equally necessary to supply the wants of 
the country and the demands of the market. Now 
as we cannot grow the fine wools on the South- 
Downs or Bakewells, nor the coarse wools on the 
Saxons, nor anything but a middling quality on the 
Merinos; each of these varieties of animal, become 
necessary to fill up its proper space in the wants 
of society ; and the prosperity of the wool-growing 
community depends much upon the maintenance 
of a due proportion between the quantity produced 
of each of these qualities of staple, and the demand 
for it in the market—and, consequently, if an 
oversupply of either be produced, it must necessa- 
rily depreciate temporarily in value.* 

Another idea, and one to which Americus takes 
particular pains to call the attention of wool-grow- 
ers, is the delicateness and tenderness of the Saxon 
sheep, and he compares them with great gusto 
with what he considers the more hardy Merinos. 
This prejudice (for I think with regard to the pure 
blood Electoral Saxon, it is only a prejudice), has 
become somewhat extensive, arising from the fact, 
that during the first two or three years of the spec- 
ulating mania in Saxon sheep, say from 1824 to 
1827, large numbers of “ miserable counterfeits” 
were introduced into the country under the name 
of open woolled animals, with their scant 2 lb. 





* To show that the market is not overstocked at present 
with Saxon wool, especially with Mr.Grove’s kind of Sax- 
on, I herewith present the bill of the sale of this wool 
this season. 

Middlesex Co. 
estate of the late H. D. Grove. 


Bought of the Administrators of the 
Lowell August 7, 1844. 


( 93 lbs. wool a 85 cts. pr. Ib 

a 139 ‘“ 6c 7 (Sn? ee 
Hoosic Flock foo “Oe 4 oct 
"6 & 6 @ BO &  ¢e 

63 Ibs. wool a 85 cts. pr. lb. 

999 6c ‘cc a 70 {Sn | ee 2 9 

Ohio Flock {286 “ ‘ aé62Q %& “& 6 
137%) a GO 
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fleeces, scarcely enough to hide their nakedaess ; 
yet from these, whose ill adaptedness to our cli- 
mate is evident in their light fleeces, has arisen 
this general feeling, constituting an excellent string 
for Americus, and one which he has not failed to 
pull upon. But the writer, who has been inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. Grove and his flocks 
during the last fourteen years, can assure Ameri- 
cus and the public, that his sheep are really, en- 
tirely different animals, and truly “ ought not to 
be associated in idea with the miserable riff raff 
of the country, passing under the general name of 
Saxons.” (a) 

But Americus is entirely in error when he sup- 
poses that the Saxons (I mean the rea/ animal), are 
more liable to disease than other varieties of sheep, 
and especially the Merinos; and that such great 
skill and rare attainments are necessary in order, 
with them, to “snuff disease” while it is yet afar 
off, and thus by timely care and the use of proper 
means, avert the trouble and danger while it can 
be successfully dealt with, which is usually before 
it would attract the attention of common observ- 
ers ;” and as an evidence that such is the fact, the 
writer would observe, that notwithstanding Mr. 
Grove was suddenly and unexpectedly taken away 
at a most critical season for his home flock {20th 
Feb.), leaving everything in confusion, but one died 
from wintering. Yetall animals that herd are lia- 
ble to epidemics, and often to very fatal and sweep- 
ing ones, no matter how hardy or how well cared 
for; and the causes that produce these visitations 
have not yet unveiled their secret sources to the 
penetrating eye of human science. To such de- 
vastating influences, sheep—Merino and Saxon— 
are alike subject, and every variety share and share 
alike; and the writer has too frequently heard of 
the unfortunate condition, many years since of a 
very distinguished flock of Americus’ favorite Me- 
rinos, in a neighbouring town* to believe that they 
are exceptions to this general rule. True, the 
Saxons may require a better shelter in order to 
live, and just live through our winter storms, than 
the Merinos; yet there is a natural cause for this 
other than a more hardy constitution, and not very 
favorable to the fleece of the latter animal, while 
at the same time both will do better, at much less 
expense of feed, when ~—— sheltered, a fact 
well known to every practical wool-grower, as 
well as to the man of science. The reason that 
Merinos can withstand our hard storms better than 
the Saxons, is not probably found in their posses- 
sing any more hardy constitutions; but in the cir- 
cumstance that a secretion of the skin, or some of 
its glands, gathers from the surface into the wool, 
and so glues it up as to render it impervious to 
water. ‘This substance gathering in the wool, 
serves asa bed for dirt of every kind, and hence 
when we hear of the heavy Merino fleeces from 
this or that flock, we must calculate that they 
consist of “ gum, yolk, dirt, and other substances,” 
and from 45 to 60 per cent. only of wool. This 
substance, while it serves in some degree as a nat- 
ural shelter for the animal, so far depreciates the 
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* The flock of Merinos in Pittstown, Rens. Co. belong: 
ing to the late Cadwalader Colden, Esq., where hundreds 
of these valuable animals were swept off in a single season. 





value of the fleece, as in the end to be much more 
expensive than the artificial shelter required by the 
Saxons. 

The Saxons belonging to the estate of Mr. Grove 
have been bred with great care, and from the best 
quality of this celebrated stock of sheep; and 
while from long and careful management they 
have become perfectly acclimated, they have, by 
his uniformly selecting the most perfect animals 
for increasing his stock, even improved during the 
operation; till they can boast, not only of being 
unsurpassed by any flock in the country, for purity 
of blood and fineness of staple, but of being une- 
qualled by any other of the same quality of wool, 
in beauty of form and average weight of fleece. 
How then stands the question between the “ Elec- 
toral Saxons,” and Americus’ Merinos? He ac- 
knowledges that ‘“‘the Saxons live and thrive in” 
Mr. Grove’s hands as well as the hardy Merinos 
do in his own ; and the writer of this article knows, 
that many flocks of more or less purity of blood, 
live and thrive, perhaps equally well in the hands 
of many others in this vicinity... The Saxons are 
kept on much less food—afford nearly as high an 
average weight of fleece—of much finer staple— 
and commanding a higher price in market—require 
an artificial shelter, which in reality costs much 
less than the natural one depreciates the value of 
the fleece of the Merincs—are no more subject to 
disease than the latter, and are calculated to sup- 
ply an equally necessary space in the wants of so- 
ciety—all of which considerations give them a 
rank much in front of the Merinos. 

The noble flocks of our late friend, however, can 
no longer be kept together, and in a few weeks 
more are destined to be scattered to the four winds ; 
and when I look about this region of country, and 
see how much the wool-growing stock has been 
improved ; and when I hear almost every one, 
now that envy is silenced in the grave, frankly give 
the credit of this improvement to them, and the 
influence that their able management has shed 
around them, I cannot but look upon their scatter- 
ing under these circumstances—the breaking up 
of these pure fountains for the nations improve- 
ment—as a public calamity. 

S. A. Coox. 


Buskirks Bridge, Aug. 16, 1844. 


(a) We are much obliged to Mr. C. for quoting 
from some remarks of ours (see Vol. II. page 341), 
where we expressed a decided wish that Mr. 
Grove would no longer allow his sheep to pass 
under the general name of Saxons, since it had 
been so basely misused in this country ; but would 
hereafter distinguish his flocks by the name which 
justly belonged to them—* Electoral Saxons.” 


PAULAR MERINOS—NO 6. 


In my last, I made sundry enquiries of Mr. Jew- 
ett, to all which I hope he will soon see fit to favor 
your readers with simple and direct replies. In 
order to encourage him, by a good example, to 
answer civil questions, I will now endeavor to res- 
pond to some of Ais inquiries. He asks me, in 
regard to the ¢hroatiness of the Paulars, whether 
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or no all of them have an equal development of 
that peculiarity. I presume not. You rarely find 
two animals or things exactly alike. I merely 
spoke of it as being a general characteristic of the 
family. He also wants I should explain about 
some spots or marks on his sheep, which he says 
they usually bear, small spots of a ‘‘ sandy” (or 
brownish yellow?) color, about the legs, face, &c. 
I would here premise, that I am no astrologer, or 
‘wise man of the east,” nor at all gifted in deci- 
phering “ spots,” or interpreting the meaning of 
‘“‘ring-streaked and speckled” peculiarities in 
sheep. He doubiless knows quite as much about 
such things as I do, and perhaps more. I never 
heard of a race of Merino sheep in which such 
spots were esteemed a good sign, or a deszrable 
peculiarity ; still less should I consider them asa 
distinguishing mark of the Paular branch of the 
Merino family. But, for Mr. J’s comfort, I would 
say, that if he is satisfied his sheep are good, he 
had better not worry or trouble himself about 
their ‘“‘spots” or “marks.” I know of but one 
race of sheep common in this country, which are 
usually apt to have spots, and often of a yellow- 
ish brown or mulatto color, on their legs and faces, 
I mean of course, those fine English mutton sheep, 
the South Downs. Now although I am not, as J 
said before, ‘‘a wise man of the easi,” yet being 
a Yankee, by Uirthright, I suppose I might hazard 
a guess or cunjecture, which is freely at the ser- 
vice of Mr. Jewett if it will be of any benefit to 
him. Is it not possible that those spots and marks 
may throw some light on the origin of his sheep ? 
If they are, as many persons now consider them 
to be, mongre/s, may not the spots be indications 
of the cross or mixture of blood, more or less 
remote, either with the South Down or some other 
sort of large English mutton sheep, which would 
account very naturally for the present form of his 
sheep, which he describes as being so handsome 
and perfect in the body, as well as for their being 
« good for mutton,” as described by Mr. Chapman 
of Middlebury, in my quotation from the ‘T'ransac- 
tions of the N. Y. State Society. It would also 
explain the peculiar harshness and bad quality of 
the wool of his buck Pedro, or No. 1, (the one he 
bought of Mr. Hull,) which I originally spoke of 
as closely resernbling South Down woul, it being 
such as probably never grew on a pure Merino 
sheep, since the world was made. However, in 
view of everything, it is my own impression and 
belief, that the mixture of blood in the spurious or 
Wallingford Paulars, was made long since, with 
the old native mutton sheep of the country, which 
it is well known, were of English blood unim- 
proved, and the mixture of which with Merino, 
would account naturally for the present form and 
large size of the sheep, as well as for the charac- 
ter and quality of the wool. I can afford no fur- 
ther light in regard to the “spots” and “ marks” 
on Mr. Jewett’s sheep. 

If he wishes to pursue the subject further, he 
might probably derive useful aid in the investiga- 
tion, by calling in counsel, his intimate friend and 
coadjutor, Mr. Randall, the “able corresponding 
secretary” of the New York State Agricultural 
Society, who I believe has formerly recommended 








to the owners of fine flocks, the use of South 
Down bucks, as an advantageous mixture of blood ; 
though in truth, a more pernicious one for growers 
of fine wool, could not possibly be devised, as my- 
self, and many others, have long since learned, to 
our own cost, by experience. Mr. Jewett’s friend 
Randall, is understood to be still pursuing his ex- 
periments in mixing with South Down blood ; but 
how he succeeds in that “ practical amalgamation” 
of white with black, (or to speak strictly, a white- 
faced sheep witha black or brown-faced one, dark or 
brown faces and legs being a peculiar mark of the 
beautiful formed South Downs,) we are not inform- 
ed. If his flock is small, and composed of sheep 
of no great value, whose blood he does not mind 
spoiling, and his object is mutton and amusement 
for himself, without caring for quality of wool, 
then it will do, and on a small scale can do no 
great harm, unless in misleading others (owners of 
Saxon Merino flocks) by his example. His con- 
tinued dabbling in the mixture of South Down 
blood, which he has certainly a perfect right to do 
as much and as long as he likes, shows, however, 
the sincerity of his advice to others, and his own 
willingness to take the miserable medicine which 
he is understood to have prescribed or suggested 
to others, as a remedy and “restorer of constitu- 
tion” in their flocks, failing and drooping under the 
baneful and almost ruinous effects of the cross of 
Sazon blood. Perhaps, however, Mr. Randall, by 
fraternizing with Mr. Jewett in the investigation 
of his “spots and marks,” may find in some of 
Mr. J’s sheep (the spurious Paular for instance,) 
the South Down mixture, or something equivalent 
to it, all done, and ready to his hand, and thus be 
spared the trouble of pursuing his own experiments 
in that line, or at least accomplish by means of my 
suggestions, an important saving of time therein. 

By a natural train of association, between the 
name of Mr. Randall, and the N. Y. State Ag. 
Society (in which he has fora long time had the 
office of corresponding secretary,) I am reminded 
of the Society’s exhibition last fall, at Rochester, 
at which Mr. Jewett exhibited some specimens 
of his sheep. I believe the general impression 
there, among good judges, was, that Mr. J’s Pau- 
lars were spurious, or at best but a “ humbug ;” 
at least | heard this opinion freely expressed by 
woolgrowers who were there, and examined 
them, and who could have no prejudice against 
them, nor any possible motive for disparaging 
them. I fancy that Mr. Jewett, in his visit to 
Rochester, found no advantage, and small! reason 
for complacency of feeling, so far as his sheep 
were concerned. I looked with some little curi- 
osity to see what would be said of them by the 
Society’s committee on fine-woolled sheep ; and 
found in their official report the following choice 
morceau. As it is short, | will take the liberty 
of quoting the entire paragraph. ‘Several bucks 
were presented for exhibition by Mr. S. W. Jew- 
ett, of Vermont, suzd by him to be of the Paular 
breed, which we were also told have produced 
heavy fleeces.” The italicising of the extract, 
is my own, just to bring out its full meaning. 
Adiirable ! and prudent too, is it not? though I 
must confess it is rather meacre. It is not exe 
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actly what the poet calls “damning with faint 
praise.” Of course the committee must say 
something ; they felt bound in courtesy to do it. 
They could not in conscience express a favorable 
opinion, nor say anything more than they did. 
How could they have penned a sentence, which 
would me any Jess! If possible to do it, it 
could only be done by some use of language, 
which I have not learned. Their notice is truly 
‘‘a caution.” They were judges, and knew 
what they were talking about. They did not 
mean to be led into endorsing (as Mr. Jewett 
probably intended they should do) the weight of 
the fleeces, and the story of the breed. ‘Said 
by him to be Paulars.” That was safe. The 
committee was not quite “so green,” as to let the 
Vermonter “ use” them, and thus “ come Yankee 
over ’em.” They knew too much for that, by a 
good deal. J fancy that Mr. Jewett could hardly 
have made much capital out of the report of 
that committee, on the strength of which to sell 
spurious Paular bucks, last fall. The committee 
very properly would not consent to lend the offi- 
cial imprimatur and influence of the N. Y. State 
Society, in praise of his sheep, and in furtherance 
of his views of speculation on the public credu- 
lity, though it is hardly to be wondered at, that 
Mr. Jewett should have expected almost any- 
thing of them, after what he had previously ex- 
Ragen from the kind and obliging temper of 
us two friends, Mr. Randall, and the other Sec- 
retary of the State Society, Mr. Luther Tucker 
of the Albany Cultivator, in giving place for two 
succeeding years to his pictures and ram letters 
(i. e., advertisements in disguise,) in the publish- 
ed volumes of “ Transactious of the N. Y. State 
Ag. Society ;” thus making profitable use of the 
State Society, as a medium of special advertising 
for him through its publications, as he had pre- 
viously heen in the habit of using the columns 
of the Albany Cultivator, on which I have al- 
ready animadverted, in my last communication. 

The thought strikes me forcibly, that had Mr. 
Jewett (in the homely, but expressive words of 
the old saying,) “known which side his bread 
was buttered on,” he would have left his sheep 
at home, sooner than have taken them to the 
Rochester exhibition. If he is a wise man, a 
Solomon indeed, he will in future avoid showing 
his sheep before a committee composed of such 
shrewd and skilful judges, as Mr. Morrell and 
others, who were on the Merino sheep commit- 
tee at Rochester last year. Indeed, to do him 
justice, Mr. J. seems not to have been very slow 
to learn by experience, the lesson of wisdom ; 
for though we expected him to come out and 
show some of his sheep at the exhibition of our 
American Institute last fall, (held in this city, 
shortly after the State Society fair at Rochester,) 
yet we saw nothing of either him or his sheep. 
He had grown wiser than to come. He had not 
forgotten Rochester ; notwithstanding he had ex- 
pressed, and given strong assurance, of his inten- 
tion to come and exhibit his sheep at the city of 
New York, he disappointed us. But it admitted 


of easy explanation, and therefore his failing to 
come, excited but little surprise. For one, I was 





not disposed to blame him for not coming. I 
could understand his feelings, and he was right. 
It would have done him no good. To show his 
sheep before good judges at a few more such 
places, would have been well nigh “a finisher” 
to his profitable game of selling ‘‘ pure Paular 
bucks.” The business of ram selling, would soon 
be, as they say, at a discount with him. 

Ihave not remarked on Mr. J’s personality, in 
sneering at me as being a “city gentleman,” who 
therefore could not have handled many sheep with 
his own hands. It is true, I have dwelt some in 
cities, but more and earlier in the country; and 
though I do not think to imitate his example in 
making a boast of the fact, yet(as you Mr. Editor, 
well know,) my hands ia time past, have been and 
still are, not unused, nor wholly unfamiliar with 
the fleeces of sheep, and with the animals that 
produce them. ' 

In order to prevent misunderstanding, I would 
here remark, that I do not wish needlessly and 
sweepingly, to disparage and call in question the 
motives of any or all who have had a hand or agen- 
cy in giving currency to the “ Paular” humbug, 
which I presume must, by this time, be considered 
as pretty well “used up” and exploded. — 

Even Mr. Jewett, (as [ have before said,) may 
himself have been deceived, as well as have been 
the instrument of misleading others, as to the ex- 
istence of “ pure Paular” sheep in the country, at 
the present day, and in his possession. 

I wish most particularly to be understood as not 
impeaching, by anything I have said, the motives 
or character of Mr. Randall, who I have no doubt, 
has been sincere in what he has written and pub- 
lished in praise and defence of Mr. Jewett’s (and 
his own) spurious, or Vermont Paulars. Messrs. 
Jewett, Avery, & Co., in puffing their sheep, were 
certainly very fortunate in obtaining, or enjoying 
the benefit, of the pen and services of a writer so 
gifted and popular as Mr. R. But I do not fora 
moment suppose that a man so respectable, and 
honorable as Mr. Henry S. Randall, would have 
thus consented to act as puff-writer, or trump. 
eter to such a concern, had he not himself in 
some way been so far imposed upon and deceived, 
as honestly to believe in the purity of blood of 
those spurious or mongrel sheep, and that they 
were fairly entitled to the specific name of Paular, 
which was so improperly claimed for them by 
their owners, and whose claims to that high name, 
it is believed had in truth no foundation whatever. 
But with the light which they now have, I do not 
see why Mr. Randall and all other honest and fair- 
minded men, who have endorsed, or been instru- 
mental in giving aid and currency to the Paular 
humbug, should not at once, and promptly, come 
out, and in a spirit of candor, publicly renounce 
their error, and admit that they have been deceiv- 
ed, and cannot maintain their ground. This would 
now be the frank and manly thing. I commend it 
to their attention. The earlier they do it, the 
better the thing will appear for them. 

{ cannot promise when you shall again hear 
from me, but remain, as ever, yours faithfully. 

EXAMINER. 


New York, February 1st, 1844. 
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CULTURE OF SILK. 


As requested, I forward you a sketch of Mr. 
Giil’s cradle for feeding worms, and the following 
account of the culture of silk. 




























































































TRANSVERSE View oF Feepivc-CrapLe.—Fie. 54. 


I have five patches of mulberry; in all, ten or 
twelve acres; two parcels of which you have 
seen. The one adjoining my garden, by estima- 
tion, may furnish foliage sufficient for one and a 
half millions of worms. The mulberries consist 
of the White, black, Alpine, Broosa, Moretta, 
Alata, Multicaulis, Asiatic, and large leaf Canton. 
The two latter I prefer for my own use, the Can- 
ton for early feeding with foliage, and the Asiatic 
for branch feeding. ‘The Canton is highly ap- 
proved of for producing heavy and firm cocoons, 
which, by competent testimony and experiments, 
have been found in favor of the Canton feed, as 
five to eight, and is the true species used by the 
Chinese, as testified by a resident missionary, 
the Rev. E. C. Bridgman, and more recently by 
Dr. Parker, while on his late visit to the United 
States. I consider the Pea-nut variety of worms 
the best for producing the most silk of a good 
quality. 

From an elevated plat near my cocoonery you 
had a view of our extensive meadows spread out 
at the foot of Mount Holyoke. Mycocoonery you 
have examined with its fixtures for feeding silk 
worms, the mode of open feeding, ventilator, and 
ventilating cradles. Since you left the whole has 
been completed, with hammocks suspended over 
the cradles easily put in motion, and so construct- 
ed that no offal can drop into the cradles beneath, 
nor interfere with the rocking motion or winding ; 
the arrangement is much admired, and estimated 
to accommodate half a million of worms or more, 
to be fed ata time. About half of the cocooner 
has hurdles of lattice-work, covered in part with 
gauze netting 4 feet wide and four tiers in height. 
The cocoonery is supposed to be sufficiently open 
on the sides, ends, and roof, to admit a free circu- 











lation of pure air. The flooring is the natural 


earth. 
The past winter has been uncommonly severe 


on grape vines, fruit, forest, and mulberry trees; 
the Asiatic I found the most hardy of any other, 
and the Canton the earliest in foliage. On the 21st 
and 22d of May, were severe frosts, destroying 
garden vegetables and injuring some early mulber- 
ry foliage—ice was formed in many places. The 
accounts from Vermont and New Hampshire are 
so disastrous as to delay early feeding; while in 
Northampton, June 14, at one of my planta- 
tions, you saw silk worms in the act of winding, 
and others in good forwarduess. On the day of 
your departure, I received a letter from a distant 
silk-grower, a staunch promoter of the one early 
and open crop system, that on account of the un- 
propitious season and condition of his trees, he 
would delay fetching out his worms to the last of 
June, and then make his great effort upon one 
crop. To provide against premature hatching of 
silk worms, or the disaster of an early frost, it is 
advisable to have foliage gathered and dried the 
year preceding, which being pulverized and moist- 
ened with water, may be given the worms until 
new foliage appears, and the worms will eat it 
freely. 

To obtain the most and best foliage of the 
mulberry, it will be necessary, every spring to 
cut or head them down within three or four inches 
of the ground, and preserve the stalks for bark 
silk. I have a quantity of them saved, and bark 
peeled from the large Asiatics to be used for ma- 
king bark silk, and a quantity of mulberry leaves 
saved for making paper; the whole process has 
not yet been carried oyt with either, but has been 
successfully done in France, as testified by M. 
Frassinett. I am endeavoring to have it demon- 
strated here, by subjecting both stalk and peeled 
bark to the operation of steaming with soap and 
water to facilitate the separation of the bark from 
the wood, and the outside cuticle from the fibrous 
substance of the bark, before trying the operation 
of the brake, for dressing, carding, spinning, &c. 
Should it prove successful it will be made public. 
Hopes are entertained that what has been done 
may be done again; that Yankee ingenuity and 
perseverance may prove a match for foreign cheap 
labor. 

The present time has been called the age of in- 
vention and improvement. But if there is nothing 
new under the sun, and if what is, has been, and 
may be again, then we may hope to be benefited 
by the reproduction of astonishing results in all 
coming time, and even now, while there has been 
anxious inquiry for some easy mode to separate the 
bark of the mulberry from the wood, a historical 
fact has been recently communicated, by which 
some 240 years ago, in the year 1600, an accident 
occurred which resulted in the manufacture of a 
handsome fabric from the fibrous bark of the mul- 
berry, with the inference, that the bark had been 
previously used for the manufacture of cordage, on 
account of the superior strength of the fibrous bark 
over that of other materials used for cordage. 

Under date of June 6, 1844, I have been fa- 
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vored with a letter from the president of one of the 
most ancient and eminent literary institutions of our 
country, who expresses his opinion of the progress 
of silk culture as follows: “I am gratified to find 
a renewed and more general interest excited at 
the present time. If this awaking up to a scien- 
tific and practical consideration of the subject is 
not soon crowned with signal success, I am satis- 
fied it will not be for want of enterprise or skill in 
our countrymen, but merely from the high price 
of labor, compared with the scanty wages given 
in other silk-growing countries; even this consid- 
eration, though it may retard for a while the com- 
plete success of this department of productive in- 
dustry, will not prevent its ultimate triumph.” 
The above is the opinion of one of the most scien- 
tific men of the age, and who in early life, was 
himself a silk-grower. His opinion accords with 
that of many others of high consideration in the 
United States. 

While viewing the flourishing condition of one 
of my mulberry patches, you asked with what it 
had been manured? and received for answer, 
ashes and the deciduous foliage. The foliage you 
thought could be gathered for making paper, and 
answered, that there would be sufficient defective 
foliage left to manure the land. The foliage is 
richer than any stable manure, and stable manure 
should never be applied to the mulberry. I have 
not had occasion the last 5 or 6 years to use even 
ashes as a manure, but keep the land in good tilth 
by frequent hoeing. If you found these mulber- 
ries more flourishing than others you had seen, it 
may be attributed ina great measure to frequent 
hoeing and dressing with the decayed mulberry 
foliage. 

The soil is a light sandy loam, and previous to 
its being stocked with mulberry would not yield 
the value of $10 in any crop, and now my feeder 
says, if his worms do well, he hopes to take $800 
for the crop! A part of this lot being stocked with 
Alpine, Broosa, and Asiatic mulberry of 6 to 10 
feet in height, in rows 3 feet apart, and having 
grown so vigorously as to shade each other, and 
liable to have spotted leaves, to avoid this, and 
procure more, larger, and better foliage, I have cut 
away or headed down every other row within 3 or 
4 inches of the ground, and from the stumps have 
sprung up a multitude of thrifty sprouts now fit 
for use, and the leaves three times larger than the 
leaves on the standard trees, so fresh and tender, 
that it is hoped, in some measure, that they may 
answer the purpose of seedling foliage so highly 
recommended by M. Frassinett, who has the fol- 
lowing encomium on seed/ing foliage: that 109 lbs. 
of such foliage, is worth near 200 lbs. of old leaves 
to make the same quantity of cocoons-—in fact 
worth nearly double the quantity of other foliage. 
I have caused considerable bark to be stripped 
from the Asiatic trees cut away for manufacturing 
purposes, and M. Rouviere of Lyons, has proved 
that the bark of young shoots, submitted to the 
same process as hemp, yields abundant silk fibre 
to make beautiful tissues. I should advise silk- 
growers to preserve the shoots—have them barked 
in the best way, and the silky fibre rotted, carded, 
spun, and wove. M. Rouviere asserts, that it will 








be not only fine and strong, but take the most 
beautiful colors. Of the bark, ropes and nets are 
made in the Morea, and may be used with great 
advantage in the manufacture of paper, together 
with the foliage. 

The Canton and Asiatic seed sown this year are 
in a flourishing condition for plantation use, exclu- 
sive of several mulberry plantations which will 
be for rent or growing silk on shares next spring. 
Up to the first of July, worms have been uncom- 
monly healthy ; the probable effects of more open 
ventilation than in former years. 

Mr. Dabney, consul at Fayal, now in Boston, has 
two millions of worms at present on feed. S. 
Whitmarsh, at Jamaica, has 360 of what he calls 
creolized native eggs in constant feed, which go 
through the whole course to the cocoon in 24 days. 
The eggs hatch in 10 days after being laid. He 
has received the Silk Report, and made such im- 
provement as to save, in all, nine tenths of the 
usual labor. The silk cause at Jamaica occasions 
great interest in England for its prosperity and suc- 
cess. 

D. STEBBINs. 

Northampton, Mass., July 1844. 
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TRANSVERSE View or Hay Riceinc.—Fice. 56. 


Anove I give a rough drawing of a kind of hay 
rigging in use in this place, which, for cheapness, 
convenience, and efficiency, surpasses any I have 
ever seen. 

Figure 55 represents a ladder 14 feet long, in- 
tended to be set edgewise on the bolsters of a 
wagon; the bottom edge being of light wood, sa 
34 inches in diameter, and the top smaller, wit 
the rounds or slats projecting about 4 inches. Let 
there be two such ladders placed slanting with the 
tops outward, and braced in the maner of figure 
56, by pieces of boards with 3 inch holes to fit on 
the ends of the ladders, the tops being connected 
by horizontal pieces, and the bottoms likewise, and 
a piece connecting the top of one side with the 
bottom of the other, and secured by a wooden pin. 
A square staple should be put in the bottom of 
each ladder about the middle, through which to 
put a slat, and the bottom of the rigging can be 
formed of one or more boards resting on this slat 
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and the bolsters of the wagon. One man can put 
a rigging of this kind together, and take it apart, 
and put it under shelter, instead of having to col- 
lect all the forces of a farm as is often the case 
with many lumbering things in use. 
Cuar_es StarR, JR. 
Mendham, N. J., July, 1844. 


NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 


Tue object of this Institute is to afford facilities 
to those desirous of entering upon a course of study 
reparatory to farming, the advantage of which 
bed been made evident by the researches of a large 
number of scienttfic men and experienced agricul- 
turisis. 

The necessity for an improved system of hus- 
bandry is apparent from the decreasing harvests of 
many parts of the sea-board States. The present 
reckless tillage of too many of our farmers, re- 
duces the finest lands to sterility by a succession of 
exhausting crops; and emigration is the conse- 
quence. ‘These evils, unless speedily checked, will 
destroy our prosperity ; for the cultivation of grain 
is becoming unprofitable, and too great an impor- 
tation of food from the west would in a short time 
absorb the resources of the wealthiest eastern 
States. The only effectual remedy is the improve- 
ment of cultivation; nota mere application of tons 
of manure, and shiploads of lime, per acre, dut 
their economical usc. Common manuring has 
been practised fromm the remotest antiquity, and 
good crops have been obtained ; dut zt 7s the judi- 
crous addition of such substances as are necessary 
to the soil, in proper quantity, with a view of at- 
taining a definite purpose, that conslitules pro- 
Sessional agriculture. 

To individuals, this system will prove a source 
of wealth, even on ordinary lands. Less capital 
is required to hold the same surface, because 
every acre yields a revenue; two or three crops 
can be taken annually, where one is now scarce- 
ly attainable; the heavy expenses of manuring 
and keeping stuck are reduced to a trifle; and 
machines can be made to perform much of the 
work now in the hands of laborers, sustained at a 
heavy expense. In maintaining sheep and cattle, 
the use of food properly prepared and selected for 
its chemical value, will reduce the charges to the 
lowest point, while the development of the ani- 
mals is better secured. 

By requiring a preliminary course of studies, 
and introducing the exactness of science into agri- 
culture, it will rise to the dignity of a PROFESSION, 
and be regarded asa suitable icf for persons of 
liberal education, instead of an obscure art. Num- 
bers of talented young men, who, after leaving 
college, see no other roads to distinction or wealth 
but medicine, engineering, law, or divinity, will 
direct their energies towards the improvement of 
farming ; a change not less serviceable to the art 
than advantageous to themselves; whereby they 
exchange the uncertainty of competition in em- 
ployments already overstocked for the certainty of 
systematic agriculture. The studies of the insti- 
tute are agriculture, chemistry, analysis, and phys- 
iology ; and measures have been taken to intro- 











duce a course of instruction in agricultural me- 
chanics and rural architecture. These are distinct 
classes, so that students can attend any separately. 

In Agriculture will be taught all facts in chem- 
istry, geology, and botany, useful to the farmer— 
the drainage and preparation of soils—the collec- 
tion, storage, and preservation of provender and 
fruits—the feeding and improvement of stock— 
management of orchards, vineyards, &c.—the prep- 
aration and economy of manures, both organic 
and mineral, with their action and causes of success 
or failure. In short, all the topics embraced in the 
courses given by Professors of Agriculture in Eu- 
ropean colleges, will be discussed. 

Chemistry, as an abstract science, is taught by 
Proressor Draper in the University. 

Anatomy and Physiology by ProrEssor Patti-' 
son. Thiscourse is directed more especially to an 
examination of the structure and functions of the 
human body, and may be attended with great 
profit to the student. 

Analysis of Soils, the ashes of plants, and ma- 
nures, will be conducted by the students under the 
direction of the subscriber, with such assistance as 
may be required. 

The city of New York offers numerous advan- 
tages in carrying out the objects of the Institute-—— 
the facility of access—the high cultivation of many 
farms, nurseries, &c., in the vicinity—the conser- 
vatories and market gardens—the large collections 
of farming implements—the choice seeds obtain- 
able—the numerous artificial and mineral manures 
that can be examined—constitute it the best local- 
ity in the United States. Good board and lodging 
near the University can be had for from $2,50 to 
to $3,00 per week. 

The Institute is situated in the University ot 
New York. It opens the first Monday of Novem- 
ber, and continues in session until the ist of March, 
This period has been chosen for the acccommoda- 
tion of those engaged in farming. Fees for the 
course on Agriculture, $20; for Analysis, $30; for 
both, $40. The courses on Agriculture and Anal- 
ysis are conducted by 

D. P. Garpner, M. D., 
Formerly Prof. of Chemistry, &c., in Hampden, 

Sidney College, Va. 

For further information address, post-paid, Dr. 
Gardner, 412 Fourth street, New York. 


MAKING CHEESE. 


On a farm capable of supporting twelve cows, 
two cheeses of about 10 lbs. each may daily be 
made, in the months of May, June, and July. The 
evening’s milk is kept untouched till the next 
morning, when the cream is taken off and put to 
warm in a brass kettle, heated in order to bring it 
to the temperature of new milk from the cow. 
The cows being milked early in the morning, the 
morning’s new milk and the night’s milk prepared 
as above, are put into a large tub together, with 
the cream. ‘Then a portion of rennet, which has 
been soaked in water milk-warm the evening be- 
fore, and sufficient to coagulate the milk, is put into 
the tub, after which it is covered up warm and left 
to stand about half an hour, or till coagulated, a 
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which time it is turned over with a bowl to 
separate the whey from the curds, and broken soon 
after with the hand and bowl, in very small parti- 
cles ; the whey being separated by standing some 
time, is taken from the curd and sinks to the bot- 
tom. The curd is then collected into a part of the 
tub, and a board is placed thereon which weighs 
from 60 to 120 lbs., to press out the whey. When 
it is getting into a more solid state, itis cut and 
turned over in slices several times to extract all 
the whey, and then weighed as hefore. These 
Operations may occupy about an hour and a half. 
It is then taken from the tub and broken very small 
by the hand or cut very fine by a cheese-knife, and 
put into a cheese-vat, enlarged in depth by a hoop 
to hold the quantity, it being more than the bulk 
when finally put tothe press. The side is pressed 
well by hand, and with a board well weighted 

laced at the top. The cheese is thus drained of 
its whey, then shifted out of the vat, having a cloth 
first spread on the top of it, and reversed on the 
cloth into another vat, or even into the same, 
which, however, must be always fresh scalded, 
and thus made warm before the cheese is returned 
into it. ‘I'he top part is now broken down to the 
middle, has salt mixed with it, is reversed as before, 
then pressed by hand, weighed, and has the re- 
maining whey extracted. This done, the cheese 
is again reversed into a scalded warm vat, with a 
cloth beneath the cheese; a hoop is also put round 
the upper edge of the cheese and within the sides 
of the vat, the cheese being first enclosed in a 
cloth, and the edge of it put within the vat. 
Finaily, it is put into a press of thirteen pounds 
weight and pressed very hard. In four hours it is 
shifted and turned, and after four hours again 
treated inthesamemanner. After this it is taken 
out and carried to the drying room, and turned 
every day until it grows hard. 

Hutpaw AnpREws & Sons. 
Winchester, Conn. 


We have frequently eaten of the above cheese, 
and found it of a very superior quality. It bears 
a high reputation in this market, and commands 
more than double the price of common cheese. 
The method of making it seems simple; but we 
have no doubt the perfect neatness and regularity 
of all the manipulations tend greatly to its supe- 
riority. The sweet pastures of that part of Con- 
necticut doubtless have their influence on the 
quality of milk, as it is impossible to make a 
superior kind of cheese or butter from poor pastures. 
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ADDRESS OF THE NEW YORK FARMERS?’ CLUB. 


To Farmers, Gardeners, and the friends of Agri- 
culture in ail the States of the Union: 


Fellow Citizens—In carrying into execution the 
great objects of the American Institute, it appears 
to us that the cultivation of the earth gains in its 
importance, from year to year, among the most 
enlightened men of the world. Since the time 
(1796) when our glorious Washington asked from 
the nation the aid of its purse and power to pat- 
ronize Agriculture, (the last session of his admin- 
istration,) to this day, that noble interest has been 
swelling in importance in all civilized countries, 





and now claims the choice men of all ranks and 
classes of society for its disciples. 

You havea national department for your Navy— 
one for your Money—one for your Diplomacy— 
one for your Postage—you have a place to issue 
Patents to encourage the arts and useful inven- 
tions ;—but you have no place in which can be 
concentrated the knowledge which must accom- 
at your mighty labors in the garden and the 
field. 

The New York Farmers’ Club is desirous of 
your meeting in one great Convention here at the 
next annual show in October, on the 11th day there- 
of, to deliberate, among other things, upon the pro- 
priety of soliciting from Congress efficient aid to 
Agriculture, and asa means the establishment of 
a Home Department so earnestly desired by our 
Washington. We cordially approve of the ad- 
dress of the Institute calling such Convention, in 
which its objects are more fully set forth; and we 
hope the press of our country will lend its effec- 
tual aid in giving it publicity to farmers, gardeners, 
and the friends of agriculture generally. 

You will perceive the great advantages to be 
derived from such a central point, where all infor- 
mation will be coliected, and thence diffused. Let 
us then come together in the name of Washington, 
looking steadily and exclusively to the agricultural 
welfare of our country. 

JEREMIAH JOHNSON, 
President of the New York Farmers’ Club. 


Henry Metres, Secretary. 


P. S. Gentlemen desirous of a copy of the full 
address, calling this Convention, will be supplied 
by applying at the Repository of the American 
Institute in the Park, New York. Editors who 
publish the same, and send a copy to the New 
York Farmers’ Club, at the American Institute, 
will have forwarded to them a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention. 


NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 


From the Ist to the 20th of this month is the proper 
time for sowing wheat in the northern States. If put 
in before, excessive heat and drought prevent early and 
rapid germination, which is undesirable, and exposes 
it when up to the ravages of the Hessian fly. If sown 
later, the plant seldom acquires sufficient depth and 
strength of root to stand the frost heaving of winter, 
and it is more liable to mildew or rust in the following 
summer. As this is the great agricultural staple in 
many of the States, it is of vast consequence in the ag- 
gregate, that every precaution should be taken to in- 
sure good crops. 

If clay lands have been pared and burnt, or under- 
drained, or well charged with enriching vegetable ma- 
nures, by which they have become lighter and more 
pervious to air and water, it is sufficiently prepared by 
two good plowings a little time previous tu sowing; if 
such condition is lacking, no proper preparation ean 
be made on such soil for wheat, without a good sum- 
mer fallow, in which the soil is thrown up, where not 
saturated with rain so as to bake, and exposed to the 
ameliorating influences of air, sun, and dews. When 
this has been thoroughly done, such soils produce a 
large growth of the best wheat, and in Europe they 
“ie universally considered the very choicest wheat 

ands. 
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When the ground is in good condition to receive the 
seed, it may be sown and harrowed in with a heavy 
drag, burying the seed about three inches. The exper- 
iment has been tried for a series of years in Scotland of 
plowing it in to a depth of six inches; but we lack ev- 
idences of its utility in this country. The seed should 
be perfectly clean, free from light chafly grains. To 
insure this, either raise it yourself, such as you know 
to be good, or pay a little extra and get it from an ap- 
proved source, by which you will secure another advan- 
tage more than equivalent to the additional cost, the 
benefits of a change of soil, which is an advantage in 
all seeds. The next operation is preparing the seed. 
This is usually done by washing it in a strong brine, 
in which the light and imperfect grains, and the smut 
will float, and may be poured off. If very smutty, it 
should be washed three times thoroughly. Aiter the 
brine has been mostly drained out, quick-lime must be 
sifted upon it, and stirred, so that every grain shall 
have a good coating. This process assists the future 
crops in two ways, by effectually destroying smut, and 
by giving an early and healthy growth to the plant. 
This is the system adopted by the best wheat growers 
in the central part of New York, the great granary of 
the north. Young’s Annals gives the result of several 
experiments in sowing wheat, which proved that while 
one bed of unprepared wheat gave three hundred and 
seventy-seven heads of smutty wheat, those soaked in 
ley twenty-four hours, and limne-water the same time, 
each, gave not one head of smut. 

This month seed corn should be selected. It can 
only be well done in the field. It ought to be taken 
from those stalks which have the greatest number of 
large, round, well-filled ears. In this way the Baden 
and the Dutton corn have attained all their well-carned 
celebrity. Corn now should be cut up by the roots and 
stacked. Never top your corn. It may dry up after 
topping, but there is an end to nourishment, as all the 
sap that goes to make the grain, first ascends into the 
leaf above the ear, where it is elaborated and perfected, 
and then descends to the ear for the perfection of the 
kernel. When thus secured in shocks, it is entirely 
beyond the effect of frost, and the stalk makes much 
better fodder for the cattle. Where land is kept in 
good condition by cultivating an early kind of corn, 
and cutting it up in this way and moving it to the sides 
of the field, or even compactly into the centre, rye or 
winter wheat may be got in upon the same land; yet 
when this system is practised, the soil must be well 
manured, for corn, or the successive grain crops, will 
be found to be too exhausting. 

Fatting animals should now be pushed with all imag- 
inable speed. Much more flesh can be put upon them 
from the 15th of August till the last of November, than 
in the same time during the cold weather, and on a 
much less quantity of feed. Indeed, so important is 
the difference, that it would be judicious for every man 
to reserve grain enough from his last year’s stock to 
feed his swine, cattle, and sheep till his new crops are 
in readiness. If you have the right kind of swine, 
Berkshire, China, or any of the best improved breeds, 
they may be got in excellent condition on a clover pas- 
ture, the droppings from the orchard, and the slops 
from the dairy, so as to be easily fitted for the butcher. 
The exportation of pork to Europe, and its large con- 
sumption for lard oil, recently commenced in_ this 
country, will make it a most important object for the 
farmer hereafter, to select and propagate only the best 
breeds. Finish cutting and securing your crops of hemp 


and tobacco, if not previously done. 
KircHEN GArRDEN.—Select a dry, warm, protected 
place, and plant the lettuces sown last month for spring 








use. If the weather prove dry, let them be well wa- 
tered. Early in this month, the Spanish kinds of rad- 
ish can be sown, and on the approach of frost, taken 
up and preserved for winter use in the same way as 
turneps or beets. Hoe and thin out the crop of turneps 
during this month. About the middle of the month, 
sow cabbage seed to remain in the seed-bed all winter, 
and be ready for transplanting in the spring. Sow 
cauliflower and broccoli, also, to furnish plants for the 
spring. Gather each kind of seed as it ripens, and dry 
it well before putting it up. 

Fruit GARDEN AND OrCHARD.—Budding and inoc- 
ulating peaches can be continued, and also the other 
fruits as long as the bark will peel. Trees and shrubs 
may be propagated by cuttings and layers. When it is 
necessary, trim pines, firs, walnut-trees, and maples, as 
the sap will not somuch exude as in the spring. Plant 
beds of strawberries. 

FLowrrR GARDEN AND PLEASURE GrouNDs.—The 
directions for last month will also apply to this. Pre- 
pare beds for planting tulips, hyacinths, anemones, ra- 
nunculuses, and other flower roots and shrubs that are 
to be planted next month. 


SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 


In this month, as well as the two succeeding, much 
time will be occupied in picking cotton, ginning, pres- 
sing, and hauling. Pick the cotton clean; admit no 
trash; look for the quality rather than the quantity. 
Do not attempt to gin too much in a day; let the mules 
take a steady, slow gait, for rapid motion will cut and 
break the fibre. In pressing, put in about 450 pounds 
in a bale; run the screw well home, and cover every 
particle of cotton; sew the sides and ends of the cov- 
ering neatly, while in the press, if possible; put on 
not less than seven ropes—eight is more common. 

In this month or the next, sow Egyptian oats, rye, 
and wheat. Sow two to three bushels of oats, and one 
and a half to two bushels of wheat or rye to the acre. 
Sow grass seeds both in this month and October. 

Do not pick cotton when wet, for, beside the trouble 
of drying, the dirt and leaf become attached and stain 
it; and it frequently happens that quantities of cotton 
are kept wet by cloudy, rainy weather in September, in 
which the seeds sprout and injure materially the prod- 
uct. A few of those wet days can be employed in 
housing corn, gathering peas, preparing pastures, fen- 
cing, and other repairs. 

In Florida and the southern part of the Union, three 
cuttings of tobacco can be taken from the original 
plant; the last cutting, however, will be of rather a 
weak quality. As soon as one crop is cut another im- 
med‘ately springs up. In selecting the sprouts, only 
one to each stalk should be allowed to grow, and this 
from those the most deeply rooted; all other sprouts 
should be destroyed. If, however, a plant is allowed 
once to be checked in its growth, it can never recover. 
In promoting the drying of the leaf, fire should never 
be resorted to, because it would impart a flavor inju- 
rious to the tobacco itself. In order to procure vigor- 
ous tobacco plants, the seed ought to be procured 
from the original stalk, and not from the second or 
third growth. It is best to allow a few plants to go to 
seed for the express purpose. 

As we may expect showers in this month, sow spin- 
ach, lettuce, water and garden-cresses, cherville, en- 
dive, parsley, late cauliflowers, cabbages, radishes, and 
turneps. Inoculate with the bud, or set out monthly 
roses. Large carrots may be set out for seed this 
month if not previously done. Save pumpkins for win- 
ter use. 
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Ir will be seen that the list of premiums for the Sev- 
enteenth Show and Fair of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the American Institute, are as numerous and 
liberal as ever this year, and that nothing will be left 
undone by its managers to make it all its friends could 
wish. The place for the Cattle Show—the Vauxhall 
Gardens—is one of the best that could be pitched upon, 
and with the adjoining stables afford ample accommo- 
dation for all the Stock. The Manufacturing and Me- 
chanical exhibitions will take place as usual at Niblo’s. 
Several Conventions are to be held in this city connect- 
ed with the proceedings, among which is one for the 
Farmers, and another for the Silk culturists. Addresses 
and evening Lectures will also be delivered as usual, 
and we are led to believe that everything will pass off 
with increased interest. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT |- 


Of the 17th Annual Show and Fair of the American 
Institute of ihe City of New York, commencing 7th 
Ocl., 1844. 

The Managers have the pleasure to state, that lib- 
eral and extensive arrangements have been entered in- 
to for a plowing match, a spading match, an exhibi- 
tion of pure-blood and other cattle, and a horticultural 
show. The attention of farmers, stock-breeders, and 
horticulturists, is respectfully requested to the following 
regulations :— 

PLOWING AND SPADING MATCHES. 

The plowing and spading matches will take place 
in the vicinity of New York, on Tuesday, the 15th day 
of October. The following premiums will be award- 
ed. For the best plowing, performed in one hour, 
on one eighth of an acre of greensward, a silver cup, 

value $8. Second best, silver medal. Third best, di- 
ploma. 

The draught of the several plows offered for pre- 
miums will be tested by the dynamometer, and for the 
plow combining the greatest number of necessary 
requisiies, silver cup. For the second best, silver 
inedal. 

For the best spading of ground, twenty feet long and 
ten feet wide, silver cup, value $8. Second best, silver 
medal. Third best, diploma. For the best polished 
steel spade, silver medal. Second best, Transactions 
of the American Institute. Third best, diploma. 

EXHIBITION OF NATIVE AND PURE BLOOD CATTLE.— 
Vauxhall Garden, Bowery, New York, will be com- 
pletely arranged with sheds, stalls, and pens, for the 
ample and safe accommodation of the various kinds of 
stock presented. A committee from the Board of Ag- 
riculture will have the superintendence of the arrange- 
ment of the cattle exhibition. Feed of every descrip- 
tion will be provided on the ground at the cheapest 
possible rate, for those who wish to purchase; and as 
no entrance-money for cattle will be required, and ex- 
hibitors may bring their own feed, the expenses on the 
occasion will be greatly reduced. Careful and expe- 
rienced men will be in attendance to assist in taking 
charge of the animals. 


LIST OF PREMIUMS ON CATTLE, 


NATIVE STOCK. 


Bulls.—For the best native bull, 2 years old and 
upward, gold medal or silver cup, $15. 





For the best native bull, 1 year old and upward, sil- 
ver medal, $5. 

For the best bull calf, silver medal, $5. 

Cows.—For the best cow, 3 years old and upward, 
silver cup, $10. 

For the best heifer, one year and upward, silver 
medal, $5. 

For the best heifer calf, silver medal, $5. 


IMPROVED STOCK. 


Bulls.—For the best Durham bull, 2 years old and 
upward, gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Hereford bull, 2 years old and upward, 
gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Devon bull, 2 years old and upward, 
gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best 1 year old bull of any improved stock, 
silver cup, $10. 

For the best Durham bull calf, silver medal, $5. 

For the best Hereford “ $5. 

For the best Devon « “ $5. 

Cows.—For the best Durham cow, 3 years old and 
upward, gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Hereford cow, 3 years old and upward, 
gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Devon cow, 3 years old and upward, 
gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Durham heifer, one year and upward, 
Silver cup, $8. 

For the best Hereford heifer, 1 
silver cup, $8. 

For the best Devon heifer, 1 year and upward, 
silver cup, $8. 

For the best Durham calf, 1 year and upward, 
silver medal, $5. 

For the best Hereford calf, 1 year and upward, 
silver medal, $5. 

For the best Devon calf, 1 year and upward, silver 
medal, $5. 


year and upward, 


WORKING OXEN. 


For the best pair of working oxen, silver cup, $15. 

For the second best pair, silver medal, $5. 

And in addition to the same, extra premiums of $10 
each will be given for the 10 best teams exhibited. 


FAT CATTLE. 
For the best pair of fat cattle, gold medal or silver 


cup, $15. 
For the best fat single ox, silver medal, $5. 


SHEEP. 

Long wools.—For the best long wool buck, silver 
cup, $8. 

For the best long wool ewe, silver cup, $8. 

For the best long wool lamb, silver medal, $5. 

Middle wools.—For the best middle wool buck, silver 
cup, $8. 

For the best middle wool ewe, silver cup, $8. 

For the best middle wool lamb, silver medal, $5. 

For the best wether, silver cup, $8. 


SWINE. 


For the best boar of any breed, silver cup, $8. 
For the second best do. diploma. 

For the best sow of any breed, silver cup, $8. 
For the second best do. diploma. 

For the best shote, silver medal, $5. 


MULES. 
For the best pair of working mules, silver cup, $10. 
HORSES. 
For the best stallion, gold medal or silver cup, $15. 
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For the second best do., silver medal. 

For the best brood mare, gold medal or silver cup, 
$15. 

For the second best brood mare, silver medal. 

For the best colt, not exceeding two years old, silver 
cup, $8. 

For the best Jack, silver cup, $8. 


POULTRY. 

For the best pair of turkeys, 

For the best pair of Bremen geese, 

For the best pair of tame “é 

For the best pair of mongrel “ 

For the best pair of Muscovy ducks, 

For the best pair of common ‘“ 

For the best pair of Dorking fowls, 

For the best pair of Buck’s Co. fowls, 

For the best pair of Spanish fowls, 

For the best pair of Poland fowls, 

For the best pair of capons, 

For the best assortment of pigeons, 

To each, a volume of the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Institute. 

To avoid confusion incident to exhibitions of this 
kind, the owners and exhibitors of cattle are requested 
to observe the following 

REGULATIONS. 


1. All entries of stock must be made in writing, at 
the committee room, Vauxhall Garden, on Monday, the 
14th day of October, with full pedigrees of the animals, 
their breed, ages, owners’ names, &c., and with such 
observations as to their food, thrift, constitution, milk- 
ing or fattening qualities, as they may see fit to append. 
If previously sent to T. B. Wakeman, corresponding 
secretary of the Institute, they will be attended to. 
This is absolutely necessary, that the secretary may be 
able to prepare a catalogue in time for the use of the 
examining cbmmittee; and neither the Secretary nor 
the committee will be responsible for the omission of 
any animal on the catalogue, if this rule is not com- 
plied with. 

2. All animals must be upon the ground by 9 o’clock, 
A. M., on Wednesday, Oct. 16, attended by their own- 
ers or keepers, for the inspection of the examining 
committee. 

3. The judges upon stock will meet at Vauxhall 
Garden, at half past 8 o’clock, A. M., on the 16th day 
of October, to organize, and proceed immediately to the 
discharge of their several duties. On the completion 
of their awards, the committees will append to each 
prize animal a certificate designating the particular 
premium awarded. 

4. Noanimals can be removed after entry, without 
the consent of the executive committee. 

5. All animals will be admitted on the ground desig- 
nated for the exhibition, on the presentation of a ticket, 
which the owners or proprietors will obtain from the 
secretary at the time of entering the same. 

6. The rule in force at former fairs, of excluding an- 
imals which have already taken prizes of the American 
Institute, is abolished, and the premiums are now open 
for competition without reservation. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


The committee would again earnestly solicit the 
friends of agriculture, horticulture, and of rural econ- 
omy, to participate with the managers of the American 
Institute in the promotion of American interests, by an 
exhibition of the fruits of their industry and skill at 
their Seventeenth Annual Show, next October. 

A spacious room will be provided for the reception of 





flowers, fruits, vegetables, agricultural and dairy pro- 
ductions, garden implements, ornaments, paintings, and 
such other articles in connexion with the several 
branches, as may be forwarded for exhibition or com- 
petition. 

The managers have been again induced to offer ag- 
ricultural and horticultural books as premiums for su- 
perior specimens of garden and field productions, be- 
cause they consider mental acquirements the most en- 
during memorials; and as a beautifully embellished 
dipl»ma will accompany each volume, it is presumed 
that competitors will prefer them to other premiums. 

As it is expected, from the lateness of the season 
in which the Show is unavoidably held, that there will 
be a deficiency of some kinds of garden products for 
which premiums are offered, the committee are author- 
ized to announce, that although the managers feel at 
liberty to withhold premiums when the articles exhib- 
ited are deemed inferior in their kinds by the judges, 
they have nevertheless determined to award all the 
book premiums offered, should sufficient articles be 
found to merit such premiums, and they have resolved 
further, to give discretionary premiums for extra sup- 
plies of flowers, or such other articles in the horticul- 
tural room as may be deemed by the judges as entitled 
to special distinction. 

All articles intended to be exhibited, should be de- 
livered'as early as possible on Monday, the 7th of Oc- 
tober, in order to have them properly arranged by 9 
o’clock on Tuesday morning, at which time the room 
will be opened to the public. 

Cultivators of flowers are respectfully invited to fur- 
nish fresh supplies on the morning of each day, which 
will be duly appreciated, and recorded on the annals of 
the Institute. 


HORTICULTURAL PREMIUMS, &c. 
FLOWERS. 

For the best and greatest display of dahlias and 
other flowers exhibited during the Show, silver cup. 

For the second best supply, Colman’s European Ag- 
riculture and Rural Economy. 

For the third best supply, Downing’s Rural Archi- 
tecture. 

For the fourth best supply, Downing’s Cottage Ar- 
chitecture. 

For the fifth best supply, Hovey’s Magazine of Hor- 
ticulture, &c. 

For the sixth best supply, Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ 
Flower Garden. 

For the next large supply, American Flower Garden 
Directory. 

For the next best supply, Buist?s Rose Manual. 

For any further supply, Bridgeman’s Florists’ Guide. 

For the best assortment of American seedling dahlias, 
silver medal. 

For the best and greatest variety of cut flowers, 
Browne’s Trees of America. 

For the second best variety of cut flowers, Mrs. Lou- 
don’s Ladies’ Flower Garden. 

For the third best variety of cut flowers, American 
Flower Garden Directory. 

For the best and most beautiful boquet, Mrs. Lou- 
don’s Ladies’ Flower Garden. 

For the second best boquet, Hand Book of Plants. 

For the third best boquet, American Flower Garden 
Directory. 

For the fourth best boquet, Buist’s Rose Manual. 

For the fifth best boquet, Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide. 

FRUIT. 

For the most successful vineyard culture of the na- 

tive grape, silver medal. 
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For the best twelve table apples, Bridgeman’s Gard- 
eners’ Assistant. 

For the best twelve winter apples, Prince’s Treatise 
on Fruits. 

For the best cultivated cranberries, Farmer’s Mine. 

For the best and greatest variety of house grapes, 
Colman’s European Agriculture and Rural Econ- 
omy. 

For the second best variety of house grapes, Browne’s 
Trees of America. 

For the third best variety of house grapes, Downing’s 
Cottage Architecture. 

For the best twelve bunches of Isabella grapes, 
Prince’s Treatise on the Vine. 

For the best twelve bunches of Catawba grapes, Ken- 
rick’s American Orchardist. 

For the best twelve bunches of other variety, Buel’s 
Farmers’ Instructor. 

For the next best twelve bunches of other variety, 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual. 

For the best and greatest variety of peaches and 
nectarines, Lindley’s Theory of Horticulture. 

For the best twelve peaches (freestones), Kenrick’s 
American Orchardist. 

For the best twelve peaches (clingstones), Bridge- 
man’s Gardener’s Assistant. 

For the best twelve nectarines, Kenrick’s American 
Orchardist. 

For the best and greatest variety of pears, Browne’s 
Trees of America. 

For the best twelve table pears, Prince’s Treatise on 
Fruit. 

For the twelve winter pears, Bridgeman’s Gardener’s 
Assistant. 

For the best twelve plums, Buel’s Farmer’s In- 
structor. 

For the best twelve quinces, Kenrick’s American Or- 
chardist. 

VEGETABLES. 

For the choicest assortment of culinary vegetables, 
two volumes of Report of State Agricultural Society. 

For the best and greatest variety of vegetable roots 
for cattle, two volumes of Report of State Agricultural 
Society. 

For the best twelve blood beets, New York Farmer 
and Mechanic. 

For the best twelve sugar beets, American Agricul- 
turist. 

For the best twelve mangle-wurzel beets, one vol- 
ume of the Cultivator. 

For the best six heads of Cape Broceoli, Bri¢geman’s 
Gardener’s Assistant. 

For the best six heads of cauliflower, Transactions 
of the American Institute. 

For the best field of cabbage, silver medal. 

For the best twelve heads of drumhead cabbage, Re- 
port of State Agricultural Society. 

For the best twelve heads of Savoy cabbage, Bridge- 
man’s (Gzardener’s Assistant. 

For the best twelve carrots for the table, New York 
Frrmer and Mechanic. 

For the best twelve carrots for cattle, American Ag- 
riculturist. 

For the best twelve roots of white celery, Report of 
State Agricultural Society. 

For the best twelve roots of red celery, the Farmers’ 
Mine. 

For the best six egg plants, Bridgeman’s Gardeners’ 
Assistant. 

For the best peck of white onions, Buel’s Farmers’ 
Instructor. 





For the best peck of yellow onions, Transactions of 
the American Institute. 

For the best peck of red onions, Hand Book of Plants. 

For the best twelve parsneps for the table, American 
Agriculturist. 

For the best twelve parsneps for cattle, New York 
Farmer and Mechanic. 

For the best peck of American seedling potatoes, sil- 
ver medal. 

For the best half bushel of potatoes for the table, 
Bridgeman’s Gardeners’ Assistant. 

For the best half bushel of potatoes for cattle, one 
volume of the Cultivator. 

For the best three cheese pumpkins, Chapin’s Hand 
Book of Plants. 

For the best three cattle pumpkins, Buel’s Farmers’ 
Instructor. 
_ For the best and largest pumpkin, Productive Farm- 
ing. 

For the best twelve roots of salsify, Bridgeman’s 
Gardeners’ Assistant. 

For the best three squashes, Faulkner’s Farmers’ 
Manual. 

For the best and largest squash, New York Farmer 
and Mechanic. 

For the best half peck of Tomatoes, Bridgeman’s 
Kitchen Gardeners’ Instructor. 

For the best twelve white, flat, or round turneps, one 
volume of the Cultivator. 

For the best twelve yellow, flat, or round turneps, 
Farmer’s Mine. 

For the best twelve Russia turneps, American Agri- 
culturist. 

For the best twelve long white turneps, Bridgeman’s 
Gardener’s Assistant. 

For the best sample of hops, not less than three 
pounds, American Agriculturist. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

For the best and greatest variety of Indian corn, 
Colman’s European Agriculture and Rural Economy. 

For the best forty ears of white Indian corn, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. 

For the best forty ears of yellow corn, the New York 
Farmer and Mechanic. 

For the best bushel of wheat, Browne’s Trees of 
America. 

For the best bushel of rye, two volumes of the Cul- 
tivator. 

For the best bushel of oats, Colman’s European Ag- 
riculture and Rural Economy. 

For the best bushel of barley, two volumes of the 
Cultivator. 

For the best bushel of buckwheat, the New York 
Farmer and Mechanic. 

For the best specimen of Egyptian corn, American 
Agriculturist. 

PRODUCTS OF THE DAIRY. 

For the best specimen of butter, not less than 100 Ibs., 
silver cup. 

For the best specimen of cheese, not less than 100 Ibs., 
silver cup. 

Discretionary premiums for the second and third 
best of each of the above articles. 

GARDEN IMPLEMENTS, ORNAMENTS, &C. 

For the greatest variety and best finished garden im- 
plements, gold medal. 

For the invention of any new and useful agricultu- 
ral or horticultural implement, silver medal. 

For the best specimen of statuary for ornamenting 
gardens, Report of the State Agricultural Society. 
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For the best portable machine for watering gardens, 
Transactions of the American Institute. 

For the best specimen of fruit and flower stands, 
Flower Garden Directory. 

For the best wire-work for training creeping plants, 
Transactions of the American Institute. 

For a display of rustic work, American Agricultu- 
rist. 
To the Competitors for Premiums in Agriculiure, at the 

17th Annual Fair of the American Institute. 


The act of the Legislature of this State, of May 5th, 
1841, requires that “before any premium shall be de- 
livered, the person claiming the same, or to whom the 
same may be awarded, shall deliver in writing to the 
president of the society, as accurate a description of 
the process in preparing the soil, including the quan- 
tity and quality of manure applied, and in raising the 
crop, or in feeding the animal, as may be, and also of 
the expense and product of the crop, or of increase in 
value of the animal, with the view of showing accu- 
rately the profit of cultivating the crop, or feeding or 
fattening the animal.”’ 

You are requested to furnish such description to the 
clerk at the time of entry. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE. 

JEREMIAH JOHNSON, J. LAWRENCE SmITH, 
Tuomas Appis Emmet, Henry A. FIeELp, 
Henry WHITNEY, W. J. Townsenp, 
Nicuotas Wyckorr, Rate Locxwoop, 
Epwarp C.iark, SAMUEL STEVENS, 
Puitie ScHUYLER, Ropert L. Pett, 
THoMAS BripGEMAN, D. J. Browne, 
R. S. Livineston, Henry MeEtGs. 


PROGRAMME. 


Friday and Saturday, Oct. 4th and 5th.—Days for 
receiving contributions fur competition or exhibition, 
with the exception of cattle, stock, flowers, &c. 


FIRST WEEK OF THE EXHIBITION, 


Monday, Oct. 7th, at 12 o’clock, M., the garden will 
be opened tothe public. At half past 7 o’clock, P. M., 
an address will be delivered in the great saloon, by a 
distinguished citizen. The evening will close by a 
splendid display of fireworks. 

Tuesday, Oct. 8th.—The exhibition will commence 
at 9 o’clock, A. M., and close at 10, P. M., which will 
be the hours of opening and closing during the Show. 
A short address at half past 7 o’clock, P. M. 

Wednesday, Oct. 9th.—The second annual conven- 
tion of silk culturists and manufacturers will be held 
at the Repository of the American Institute, in the 
Park, at half past 10 o’clock, A. M. An address on 
silk will be delivered in Niblo’s saloon, at half past 7 
o’clock, P. M. 

Thursday, Oct. 10th.—Silk Convention continued. 

Friday, Oct. 11th.—A national convention of far- 
mers and gardeners will be held at the Repository of 
the Institute, in the Park, at half past 10 o’clock, A. M. 
An address on agriculture at half past 7 o’clock, P. M. 

Saturday, Oct. 12th.—Convention of farmers and 
gardeners continued. Address in Niblo’s Saloon at 


half past 7 o’clock, P.M. Fireworks at half past 9 
o’clock. 
SECOND WEEK OF THE EXHtniT1on.—Cattle Show at 
Vaurhall Garden, §c. 
Monday, Oct. 14th.—List of horses, cattle, and 
other live stock, must be in possession of the man- 





agers at Vauxhall Garden, to insure their being placed 
on the catalogue. If previously forwarded to the cor- 
responding secretary of the Institute, they will be at- 
tended to. Pedigrees, signed by owners, required. 

Tuesday, Oct. 15th.—Making catalogue of cattle, 
&e. Also, ninth annual plowing match. Testing of 
plows, and spading match, in the vicinity of New York. 
An address will be delivered in the field. 

Wednesday, Oct. 16th.—The exhibition of horses, 
cattle, &c., will open at Vauxhall Garden. Cattle 
must be on the ground by 9 o’clock, A. M. 

Thursday, Oct. 17th.—Last day of cattle exhibition, 
Address on Agriculture, in Niblo’s Saloon, at half past 
7 o’clock, P. M. 

Friday, Oct. 18th.—Sale of cattle and other live 
stock by private contract. Anniversary Address by the 
Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, of Virginia, at half past 7 
o’clock, P. M. 

Other interesting operations and displays will occupy 
portions of the time from day to day during the Show, 
which will be seasonably noticed in future circulars, 
and in the public prints. 

To the individual or company who shall exhibit the 
greatest and best variety of useful machines and imple- 
ments for farming . : .  agold medal. 


Do. Do. Horticultural implements, Do. 
Do. Do. Woollen fabrics, Do. 
Do. Do. Cotton - Do. 
Do. Do. Silk 6c Do. 
Do. Do. Hardware, Do. 
Do. Do. Household manufactures, Do. 


Extra premiums of $10 for each of the five best in- 
ventions, adjudged by a committee appointed for that 
purpose, to be the most useful among the new inven- 
tions of the Seventeenth Show. 

Valuable American seedlings of fruit and culinary 
vegetables will command the attention of the man- 
agers. Also,the exhibition of American madder, woad, 
and indigo, with their modes of culture. Also, Amer- 
ican water-rotted and manufactured hemp. 

For the purpose of examining standing crops in 
fields, orchards, vineyards, gardens, &c., a travelling 
committee of the Show will be appointed, who will 
make examinations within convenient distances, and 
report. Seasonable notices should be left with the cor- 
responding secretary of the Institute, by those desirous 
of being visited. 

A cordial invitation is hereby respectfully extended 
to every friend of industry and improvement in the 
United States—to the sages, patriots, and statesmen of 
every State, that each and all may come and partici- 
pate, and swell the sublime gathering, and make it 
what it should be—the grand American Jubilee of In- 
dustry and the Arts. 

MANAGERS, 


Epwarp Crark, 
Rorert Lover, 
7uURDON J. LEEDs, 
A. D. Fryr, 

T. B. Stmiman, 
Josepu Cownp1n, 
Jas. J. Marrs, 
Gro. C. De Kay, 
C. C. Haven, 
Cuas. Mares, 

R. M. Hor, 

W. P. Drisosway, 
Gro. F. BARNARD, 
Henry Mrtics, 

T. B. WAKEMAN, 


Joun CampseELt, 

JAs. VAN Norpen, 
AnonrRAM CHANDLER, 
Epwp. T. Backuovse, 
H. W. Cups, 
JosEPH Curtis, 
James HamiLton, 
Gro. R. J. Bowporn, 
Gro. Ennicortt, 

Wn. Hatt, 

JosePH Torrey, 

Jas. R. Surry, 
Martin E. Tompson, 
Isaac Fryer, 

JoHn D. Warp, 
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OF THE 
NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


WE again call attention to this splendid /éte—the 
Farmers’ great annual Festival—which takes place at 
Poughkeepsie, commencing Tuesday, the 17th of Sep- 
tember, and continuing till Thursday, the 20th. Ex- 
tensive preparations are on foot for it, and we have no 
doubt it will be the most superb and gratifying specta- 
cle of any kind that ever came off in America. Noth- 
ing can be more useful or commendable than Agri- 
cultural Shows; and it affords us much pleasure to 
learn, that they are fast coming to be so considered by 
the Farmers, for whose great benefit they are especially 
got up. Moreover, they are rapidly winning their way 
into the favor of all classes, and we are of opinion but 
few years will pass over, before every State inthe Union 
will have its own Show, backed by separate ones of 
most of the counties throughout the land. It affords 
us no little gratification that New York, the Empire 
State, should be the first to set the great example and 
carry it out so liberally and effectually. We hope and 
trust that all who can, will attend, and also bring their 
families with them; for it will not only be a superb 
festival, well worth regarding, but prove a school of 
much learning to whoever may be there, whether large 
or small. 

The regular Annual Address before the State Society 
and visiters generally, will be delivered by Mr. Ban- 
croFrT, the historian. Several other gentlemen, distin- 
guished as agriculturists or as public functionaries, -vill 
also comply with requests by addressing the society and 
their fellow-citizens during the afternoons or evenings 
of the assemblage. 


PROGRAMME. 


The plan agreed upon by the Executive Committee, 
requires the enclosure of about ten acres of ground, 
within a high fence—the erections inside to consist of 
four buildings, in dimensions each one hundred feet by 
thirty—making a total length of five hundred feet, al- 
lowing for the spaces between the buildings; and in 
addition to these erections, of plain and substantial ed- 
ifices for the temporary purpose, several tents or mar- 
ques will be erected for various purposes inside the en- 
closure, while suitable buildings for ticket and business 
offices will be erected in front of the enclosure. Large 
spaces of meadow-land surround the location, so that 
neither the crowds nor the people of the village need 
be incommoded by the pressure of horses and carriages 
within narrow limits. Wells will be dug within the 
enclosure for the accommodation of cattle, &c.; a car- 
riage-way will run round the fence inside, to enable 
families and parties to drive around the grounds to see 
the animals, after examining the various articles exhib- 
ited in the several buildings, &c. 

One of these large buildings will be devoted to the 
LApIEs, for the exhibition of flowers, fruits, needle- 
work, &c.; and the greatest care will be taken to ren- 
der this share of the exhibition satisfactory to the ladies, 
who, in numbers scarcely less than the gentlemen, visit 
these annual exhibitions. This branch of the arrange- 
ments will be chiefly under the supervision of the ladies 





of Poughkeepsie and other neighboring villages, assist- 
ed by Mr. Walsh, of Lansingburgh, Mr. Downing of 
Newburgh, Mr. Bateham of Rochester, and other gen- 
tlemen of the Society. 

Another building will be devoted to the exhibition of 
domestic industry generally, whieh may be sent for ex- 
hibition or competition, as connected directly or indirect- 
ly with the interest or comfort of the farming com- 
munity. MECHANICS, MANUFACTURERS, and INVENT- 
ors of implements and machinery for lessening labor, 
or rendering labor more productive, (and all such are 
invited to send specimens of their industry or ingenuity,) 
may find their own interest promoted, as well as public 
curiosity gratified, by sending specimens to the Show, 
and notifying the recording secretary immediately of 
their intention. 

The other large buildings will be devoted to the ex- 
hibition of AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS generally—to 
specimens of grain, vegetables, implements of husband- 
ry, and to all other articles (except animals) not em- 
braced in the other buildings. GARDENERS as well as 
FARMERS and FRUIT-GROWERS, will here find accom- 
modations for any articles they may choose to send. 

In connexion with these arrangements, it may be 
well to state that no eharge is made for entering arti- 
cles designed merely for exhibition, and only one dollar 
from persons who wish to compete for any of the five 
hundred premiums offered on all sorts of articles. The 
payment of one dollar constitutes membership, and en- 
titles the family of the member to admission; and the 
small charge of one shilling is made for other visiters, 
to aid in preserving order, as well as for assisting the 
Society in paying premiums. 

Plowing Match.—This takes place on Tuesday, the 
17th of September. To correct some misapprehension 
on the subject, it may be added that the Trial of plows 
and other implements is different from the Plowing 
Match. The former is for the purpose of testing the 
qualities of all new and improved farming implements. 

General Exhibition.—Commences on Wednesday, the 
18th, and continues all Thursday, the 19th. Friday 
and Saturday, the 20th and 21st, will be days of private 
sale. 

All persons intending to compete for the Society’s 
premiums, must become members, which they can do 
by the payment of $1 at the time of entering their ar- 
ticles for exhibition. , 

All members of the Society will be furnished with a 
member’s badge, which will admit them and their fam- 
ilies to the show yards. ‘Tickets for admission, to those 
who are not members, twelve and a half cents. 

The list of premiums to be awarded at this Show, 
was published in our May Number, p. 146. Since 
ee the following alterations and additions have been 
made :— 

Books and Essays for Publication.—For the best Text- 
book on Agriculture, for the use of schools, $100. 

Cattle.—Best Ayrshire Bull, 3 years old, $15. Sec- 
ond best, $10. 

Jacks.—Best, $15. Second best, $10. 

Mules.—Best pair, $15. Second best, $10. 

Sheep.—In the classes for sheep, the prizes are for 
the best three ewes, instead of the * best ewe,” as here- 
tofore published. 

The following is a list of the judges appointed to 
award the several premiums :— 

On Farms.—J. P. Beekman, Kinderhook; J. S. 
Wadsworth, Geneseo; Thomas Hillhouse, Albany. 

On trial of Plows.—Caleb N. Bement, Albany ; John 
Wilkinson, Union Vale; L. B. Langworthy, Roches- 
ter. 

On Farm Implements.—T. V. W. Anthony, Fishkill ; 
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Geo. W. Patterson, Westfield; Alvan Bradley, Whites- 
boro. 

On Cattle, Class I.—Alexander Grant, Dover; An- 
thony Van Bergen, Coxsackie; G. V. Sacket, Seneca 
Falls. 

On Cattle, Classes II. and IIT.—Henry Whitney, New 
Haven, Ct.; Dr. J. A. Poole, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Thomas Hollis, Butternuts. 

On Cattle, Classes IV., V., VI., VIl., VIII.—Adam 
Ferguson, Watertown, Canada West; George Randall, 
New Bedford, Mass; Elnathan Haxtun, Beekman. 

On Oxen and fat Cattle.—L. C. Ball, Hoosick; John 
T. Norton, Farmington, Conn.; Henry A Mesier, Fish- 
kill. 

On Stallions.—Lewis F. Allen, Buffalo; Theodore 
S. Faxon, Utica; John A King, Jamaica. 

On breeding Mares.—John C. Stevens, New York; 
George Fordon, Geneva; Gen. A. T. Dunham, Water- 
viiet. 

On matched Horses.—John M. Sherwood, Auburn ; 
Wn. T. Porter, New York; Duncan Robinson, Fish- 
kill. 

On Jacks and Mules.—Jeremiah Johnson, Brooklyn; 
Noah Gridley, Amenia; Dr. Sam. McClellan, Nassau. 

On Sheep, Class I.—Henry Rhodes, ‘Trenton; Wm. 
A. McCulloch, Greenbush ; Elias L. Barten, La Grange. 

On Sheep, Class I1.—Sanford Howard, Albany; Ed- 
ward T. Hallock, Milton; Wm. Fuller, Skaneateles. 

On Sheep, Class I1].—Edmund Kirby, Brownville ; 
Henry K. Morrell, Caroline Center; Hugh T. Brooks, 
Wyoming. 

On Surine.—H. S. Randall, Cortlandville; Samuel 
Youngs, Oyster Bay; Samuel Wait, Montgomery. 

On Butter.—Alexander Walsh, Lansingburgh; Z. 
Barton Stout, Richmond; R. L. Pell, Pelham. 

On Cheese.—Hon. Elijah Rhoades, Syracuse; W. A. 
S. North, Duanesburgh; Tobias L. Hogeboom, Ghent. 

On Maple und Corn-stalk Sugar.—F. J. Betts, New- 
burgh; Myron Adams, East Bloonfield; Morgan Car- 
penter, Stamford. 

On Silk.—O. Hungerford, Watertown; J. R. Bar- 
bour, Oxford, Mass.; Daniel Stebbins, Northampton, 
Mass. 

On Domestic Manufactures.—Hon. Samuel Works, 
Lockport; Ransom Cook, Saratoga Springs; Joseph 
Arnold, Kingston. 

On Vegetables.—Wm. Wilson, Albany; T. Bridg- 
man, New York; D. B. Futler, Hyde Park. 

On Fruits.—J. J. Thomas, Macedon; J. F. Sheaf, 
Poughkeepsie; Albert Heartt, Troy. 

On Flowers.—James Lennox, New York; A. J. 
Downing, Newburgh; M. B. Bateham, Rochester. 

On Plowing.—Joel B. Nott, Guilderland ; Elon Com- 
stock, Rome; Martin Springer, Brunswick; Henry 
Staats, Red Hook ; Warner Abbot, Otisco. 

On Discretionary Premiums.—Hon. Robert Dennis- 
ton, Salisbury Mills; Hon. Abram Bockee, Federal 
Store; Samuel Ackerly, M. D., Richmond, L. I.; J. J. 
Viele, Lansingburgh; J. B. Duane, Duanesburgh. 

On Cattle, &c., from other States—Hon. Levi Lin- 
coln, Worcester; James Tallmadge, New York; James 
Gowan, Philadelphia; H. L. Ellsworth, Washington ; 
J. W. Thompson, Wilmington. 

On the Transportation of Stock to the Show.—Messrs. 
Vassar and Wilkinson of Poughkeepsie, Bement and 
Hillhouse of Albany, Vail of Troy, Walsh of Lansing- 
burgh, Beekman of Kinderhook, and O’Reilly of Al- 
bany. 

Committee in charge of the Grounds.—Matthew Vas- 
sar, George Wilkinson, George Van Kleeck, Charles 
M. Pelton, and David B. Lent. 

On Arrangements at the Place of Exhibition.—Alex- 





ander Walsh, of Lansingburgh, E. P. Prentice, of Al- 
bany, Thos. L. Davies of Poughkeepsie, Benj. P. John- 
son of Rome, Luther Tucker of Albany, George Vail 
of Troy, and N. Sweet of Poughkeepsie. 

Committee of Reception.—Jas. Lennox, Francis Gran- 
ger, Erastus Corning, Abm. Bockee, Elijah Rhoades, 
John Allen, H. A. Livingston, Robert Donaldson, Ger- 
rit Smith, Dudley B. Fuller, Joel Rathbone, Z. Barton 
Stout, R. L. Pell, Wm. P. Van Rensselaer, James S. 
Wadsworth, L. F. Allen, Luther Tucker, James Tall- 
madge, T. L. Davies, J. W. Knevels, Judge Ruggics, 
A. T. Cowman, Elisha Johnson, and Ward Hunt, to- 
gether with the officers of the State Society. 

On Arrangements generally.—Joel Rathbone, of Al- 
bany, Frederick J. Betts of Newburgh, and Henry 
O’Reilly, of Albany. 

The committees on prize essays, on crops, on farm- 
ing experiments, and on other subjects not requiring 
decision before the annual meeting in January, are not 
included in the foregoing list. 

In reference to the transportation of articles to and 
from the show, it may be remarked, that the railroad 
companies east and west of Albany and Troy, have 
manifested a disposition, as heretofore, to facilitate the 
business by running trains purposely to accommodate 
stock and other articles for the Show. ‘Tow-boats, pur- 
posely engaged, will leave Troy and Albany on Mon- 
day morning, Sept. 16, at 7 and 8 o’clock, before which 
hour it is hoped that all articles will be ready for em- 
barkation. The regular Poughkeepsie tow-boats from 
New York, especially on Monday evening, Sept. 16, 
will furnish all requisite accommodations for stock and 
other articles coming up to the Show. 

One uf the principal causes of confusion at former 
Shows—the numerous crowds at the ticket-office and at 
the gates—wil] be remedied at the approaching Show, 
by placing tickets for sale in several stores in Pough- 
keepsie, as well as in the ticket-office; and also by 
multiplying the number of gates for carriages and pe- 
destrians. 

Extensive preparations are in progress at the hotels 
and otherwise in Poughkeepsie, to accommodate visit- 
ers to the Show, as well as practicable. The steam- 
boat captains will lend all reasonable facilities, and 
some boats moored in the river will accommodate many 
who may not otherwise find quarters during the Show, 
while the frequent passage of boats up and down the 
river will enable visiters to spend some hours or a night 
at Newburgh, West Point, or elsewhere, within an 
hour’s sail of the Show-ground. 


> Editors in this and the neighboring States are 
respectfully requested to give their readers an outline 
of the arrangements for the Show; and such editors as 
design to visit the Show, are requested to notify the 
Secretary in advance. 
Henry O’Rretty, Rec. Sec. 


We can only add, that the excursion to Poughkeepsie 
will be well worthy the attention of citizens and strangers; 
as they will here have an opportunity of not only see- 
ing the greatest Agricultural Show that has ever taken 
place in this country, but the additional gratification of 
viewing on their route up the Hudson, scenery unsur- 
passed, and many places of great interest—historical 
and otherwise—scattered along the shores of one of the 
noblest rivers of the world. It will be a healthful and 
delightful excursion, and we again express the hope 
that all who can will not fail to attend. 
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By the arrival of the steam-ship Acadia, we are in 
receipt of our European Journals to the 4th of August. 

Markets.—A4shes. <A decline has been submitted 
to of 6d per cwt., since which they have been in active 
demand. Colton remains without material change—it 
had been up a trifle and down again the past month. 
The stock has increased 78,390 bales during July; but 
as all the manufacturers were overrunning with orders 
and in full work, a decline for the present was not an- 
ticipated ; the great losses on the Mississippi have con- 
tributed to its firmness. The sales were large. The 
stock on hand the Ist of August was 998,000 bales, 
against 945,000 same time lastyear. Flour and Grain 
have met with a further decline, and are nominal. 
Provisions. The finer kinds are in good demand, the 
stock of which is much reduced. Inferior to ordinary 
qualities are little inquired for. Lard and Tallow were 
dull, with a downward tendency. Naval Stores are in 
good request at a trifling reduction. Tobacco without 
change. 

Money is plenty as usual, and not worth over 13 to 2 
per cent. The bullion in the bank of England is 
£ 15,485,000. 

American Stocks. The most business the past month 
has been done in New York State securities. All stocks 
of a first rate kind, and which had regularly paid their 
dividends, were gradually looking up. 

Trade in general was very active. 

The Weather continued favorable, and the grain har- 
vest had begun under the best auspices. 

Show of the Royal Agricultural Society of England.— 
The annual Show of this largely increasing and noble 
Society, took place at Southampton on the 23d, 24th, 
and 25th of July. In consequence of being held in the 
extreme part of the south of England, far away from 
the great stock regions, there was not near as great a 
display of anirnals as usual; in every other respect the 
exhibition was a magnificent one, and seems to have 
come off with high satisfaction. Upward of 30,000 
persons visited the show-yard the last day, and quite a 
number of agriculturists from Holland, Belgium, France, 
Germany, and other parts of Europe, were present, for 
the purpose of ascertaining what inight be found supe- 
rior in England, and for purchasing implements, seeds, 
stock, &c. In the exhibition were 38 horses, 182 head 
of neat cattle, 207 sheep, and 150 swine, which is quite 
a meager display for England, especially in the two first 
named class of animals. Of the implement yard the 
London Farmer’s Magazine thus speaks : 

“The portion of the ground appropriated to the im- 
plements was about half of the whole enclosure, which 
was much larger than on any previous occasion ; hence, 
as may be inferred, the most ample accommodation was 
provided for the various exhibiters, and a good oppor- 
tunity given to the visiters to inspect the plows, &c. 
This large square was oceupied by open sheds, arranged 
in parallel lines, and beneath the implements properly 
numbered and deposited. Viewing these sheds from 
any part, a most pleasing effect was produced; indeed, 
everything had a most pleasing, most unique appear- 
ance. As to the various implements of husbandry, we 
may venture to observe that a greater display of human 
ingenuity and skill was never before seen. For in- 
stance, there were nearly fifty specimens of various 
kinds of carts; upward of sixty of chaff, hay, and straw 
cutters ; several variety of churns and cheese-pressers ; 
between thirty and forty specimens of crushers; about 
n hundred different kinds of drills; thirty or forty kinds 
of harrows; and plows to be reckoned by hundreds. 





Then there were pumps, racks, rollers, scarifiers, sow- 
ing-machines, steam-engines, troughs, wheels, weigh- 
ing-machines, winnowing-machines, dressing-machines, 
and machines and agricultural implements ad infini- 
tum; so that one might soon have become amazed ere 
he had half gone through this extraordinary exhibition, 
or comprehended a fiftieth part of the ingenious inven- 
tions which were submitted to his notice.” 

Several thousand pounds sterling were distributed in 
premiums on the occasion, and all the proceedings were 
characterized with the best and most liberal spirit. Of 
course many distinguished men were present, and the 
grand dinner went off with great satisfaction. After 
the cloth was removed, several gentlemen made elab- 
vrate speeches; and among others, Chevalier Bunsen, 
the Prussian minister, who said that the “government of 
Prussia was taking great care to improve the condition 
of the farming population throughout its dominions, and 
to bring to bear for the benefit of all, every known prac- 
tical improvement in agriculture.”? A noble and most 
praiseworthy example, which we could wish to see im- 
itated by our own government in these United States. 

The sales of stock were unusually large, on the 
26th, the day after the show. Durham cattle of rather 
an ordinary quality, brought from £36 to £145, ($180 
to $725;) sheep from £10 to £50, ($50 to $150;) and 
other stock in proportion. 

Upon the whole, the Society can congratulate itself 
on a continued increase of members and funds, and of 
awakening public attention more and more to the great 
national importance of its proceedings. 

White Crows.— We were shown to-day, at a house in 
the Kirkgate, a brace of crows nearly as white as 
snow. They are this year’s birds, and were taken out 
of the same nest in company with a brother or sister 
of the ordinary color. When anxious for food, they 
caw their vernacular in splendid style, run about the 
floor, and are as well grown as birds can well be of the 
same age.— Dumfries Courier. 

Agricultural College.—At a public meeting recently 
held in Southampton, for the purpose of establishing an 
agricultural college, Lord Bathurst, in addition to pro- 
viding a suitable farm of 400 acres, as an appendage 
to it, and on which to erect suitable buildings, has ad- 
vanced, with great liberality, £2000 in furtherance of 
the object. 

At the above, Dr. Buckland, the celebrated geolo- 
gist, moved the following excellent resolution : 

That this meeting warmly recommends the agricultu- 
ral community to give every support and encouragement 
to the establishment of this college, which they regard 
as the first step in the right direction for training up 
the rising generation of farmers upon a sound founda- 
tion; and they would especially urge on farmers gen- 
erally, the importance of securing to their children in- 
tended for the same occupation, the great advantages to 
be derived from the kind of education provided by such 
an institution. 

We sincerely hope and trust that we may soon be 
able to record the founding of a similar college in the 
State of New York. 

English Stock going to Russia.—Prince Albert has 

sent as a present to the Emperor of Russia, a beautiful 
Yorkshire stallion valued at 600 guineas, a splendid 
Durham bull valued at £300, and a pure Leicester 
ram. 
We observe that the same high functionary has com- 
menced bee-keeping, and has engaged to manage his 
apiary, a Quaker, who addresses the Queen and Prince 
as “friends,” and remains covered in their presence. 

Guano.—It is found, on looking over Lloyd’s list, 
that not fewer than one thousand vessels have left 
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Great Britain within a few months, in search of guano. 
It will soon be cheap enough there and here also, and 
must unquestionably sell at a loss within six months. 

We would advise our friends now to be cautious 
about embarking in the business to any great extent. 

Second No. of Mr. Colman’s European Agricultural 
Tour.—Mr. Colman writes us from London under date 
of 17th July, that the second and third Nos. of his 
Tour are nearly ready for the press, and adds: 

“I could have completed near the half of my work 
had I been willing to give a mere journal of my tour; 
but that would neither satisfy myself nor my patrons. 
Requiring, as the work docs, a pretty extensive obser- 
vation of the field before I undertake a map and des- 
cription of it, you are aware that it can not be done in 
a hurry. If my friends, however, will have patience 
with me, I will do everything in my power to evince 
my gratitude, and as far as I am able, satisfy their rea- 
sonable expectations. Of course in such a work, speak- 
ing as Idoto a mixed audience, some miscellaneous 
matter will properly come in; but as I mean to give 
that mainly which is practical and useful, and that 
which may be applied in my own country, it is indis- 
pensable that I should proceed cautiously, and that my 
statements should be made up on suflicient grounds, 
and be well authenticated. My great error has been 
in promising my report foo soon, an error which natu- 
rally arose out of very imperfect conceptions of the 
oe of the undertaking, and the magnitude of my 
task.”’ 

Bone Dust as Food.—Mr. Karkeek, in a recent lec- 
ture, says, that it has been suggested by Professor John- 
stone, of Durham, as in many cases grain is too 
expensive a food, and these kinds of grain do not ex- 
actly agree in other respects with horses, (we mean 
barley and wheat,) that bone-dust or bonc-meal should 
be given as an article of general food for growing an- 
imals. There are many things which look well in 
theory that will not bear the test of practice; but, 
should this succeed, we might then hope to minister 
directly to the weak limbs of the young stock, and at 
pleasure provide the spare-boned colt with the mate- 
rials out of which limbs of greater strength might be 
built up. 

As acomment on the above, we have been in the 
habit, for years, of feeding more or less bone-dust to 
pigs; but could never see that beyond the gelatine con- 
tained therein, that the animals derived much nutri- 
ment from such food, whether given whole or ground, 
or that it caused them to thrive much faster than when 
fed on grain and vegetables without being mixed with 
bone-dust. 

To destroy Rats.—The following recipe for the des- 
truction of rats, has been communicated by Dr. Ure to 
the council of the English Agricultural Society, and is 
highly recommended as the best known means of get- 
ting rid of these most obnoxious and destructive ver- 
min. It has been tried by several intelligent persons, 
and found perfectly effectual. 

“Melt hog’s lard in a bottle plunged in water 
heated to about 150° Fahrenheit; introduce into it 
half an ounce of phosphorus for every pound of lard, 
then add a pint of proof-spirit or whiskey; cork the 
bottle firmly after its contents have been heated to 150°, 
taking it at the same time out of the water-bath, and 
agitate smartly till the phosphorus becomes uniformly 
diffused, forming a milky-looking liquid. This mixture 
being cooled, with occasional agitation at first, will af- 
ford a white compound of phosphorus and lard, from 
which the spirit spontaneously separates, and may be 
poured off to be used again, for none of it enters into 
the combination, but it merely serves to comminute the 





phosphorus, and to diffuse it in very fine particles 
through the lard. This fatty compound, on being 
warmed very gently, may be poured out into a mixture 
of wheat flour and sugar incorporated therewith, and 
then flavored with oil of rhodium, or not, at pleasure. 
The flavor may be varied with oi] of aniseed, &c. 
This dough being made into pelicts, is to be laid in rat- 
holes. By its luminousness in the dark, it attracts their 
notice, and.being agreeable to their palates and noses, 
it is readily eaten, and proves certainly fatal. They 
soon are seen issuing from their lurking-places to seek 
for water to quench their burning thirst and bowels; 
and they commonly die near the water. They continue 
to eat it as long as it is offered to them, without being 
deterred by the fate of their fellows, as is known to be 
the case with arsenical doses. It may be an easy guide 
for those who are desirous of following Dr. Ure’s pre- 
scription, and may not have a thermometer at hand, to 
know that a temperature of 150° of Fahrenheit is 
equivalent to a degree of heat miiway between that at 
which white of egg coagulates and white wax melts.” 

An extraordinary Durham Milker.—Mr. Hewer, of 
Charlton, near Brackley, Northamptonshire, has a cow 
from which was made nineteen and three quarter pounds 
of butter last week; the cream skimmed but twice, 
without second butter. It is supposed by competent 
judges that this cow will produce twenty-four pounds 
of butter a week if second butter is churned. She is 
of the Durham breed, and a remarkably fine beast, six 
years old. Her feed is grass and a little hay only! 
She gives eight gallons of milk per day.—Northampton 
Herald. 

Simple and effectual Remedy for Hove in Cattle.— 
Try the remedy of an egg-shell full of tar rather than 
attempt the barbarous practice of sticking. If two 
men hold the animal’s head straight, a third its tongue 
to the right side, he can easily put down its throat an 
egg-shell full of tar, and in ten minutes relief will usual- 
ly take place; but a second dose has never failed with 
my cattle, which are always kept at a brisk walking 
pace through the yard until relieved.— Dublin Farmers’ 
Gazette. 

Lambing extraordinary.—A Scotch ewe, the property 
of Mr. Thomas Petty, farmer, Thorp, near Skipton, did 
on the 7th ult., lamb the extraordinary number of siz 
lambs, two of which, with the mother, are doing well. 
The above ewe was bred by Mr. Wm. Alexander, on 
the head of the water of Keir, Gallowayshire, and was 
sold to the above-named gentleman by Mr. D. Johnson 
in Jast October. 

Curious Duck.—Mr. James Hathway, near Wolton 
Bassett, has a most amusing natural curiosity. A few 
days since a duck hatched a brood, consisting of sixteen 
ducklings, one of which has two bills, four wings, four 
legs, two tails, and one body. It is living and thriving. 

Economy of Bees.—The most perfect illustration of 
the habits and domestic economy of the honey or gar- 
den bee, was afforded to us on Saturday last, in the 
grounds of Mr. Thomas Gilbert, of Lutterworth, and 
a more interesting sight we have never before witness- 
ed. Mr. G. had had a number of hives constructed upon 
different principles, so as to enable the spectator to view 
the whole process of the manufacture of the comb, the 
secretion of the honey, and the larve, from which 
springs the young bees. Some idea of the advantage 
derived from the management adopted by Mr. Gilbert, 
may be formed, when we state that a bell glass hive 93 
inches by 84 inches, has produced in three weeks 143 
pounds of honey; and in an observatory hive, having 
four angles, ‘94 by 11 inches each, the bees have, in the 
course of four weeks, cullected no less than 19 pounds 
of honey.—Leicestershire Mercury. 
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History, CHARACTER, AND VALUE OF GUANO, pub- 
lished by request of the Farmers’ Club, by D. P. Gard- 
ner, M. D., consulting chemist of the Club. This 
pamphlet contains much curious and valuable informa- 
tion on the subject of guano, large quantities of which 
are arriving at our ports. It is well known that the 
article differs considerably in value, making tests ne- 
cessary for the determination of the good guano. 
These Dr. Gardner has given in addition to other val- 
uable matter, and we can only say that the Farmers’ 
Club, by a request for its publication, has expressed its 
good opinion in favor of the merits of the performance. 

Tue AcricutturisT ALMANAC for 1845: edited and 
illustrated by Charles Foster: published by Cameron 
and Fall, Nashville, Tenn. A pretty little work, hand- 
somely embellished, and replete with valuable matter to 
the farmer. 

Tue CaroLtina PLANTER, a handsome octavo, with 
double columns and 24 pages monthly: published by 
J. C. Morgan, at Columbia, S. C.—price FIFTY 
CENTS. We have just received No. 1, of Vol. I. of 
this periodical, and although it is made up principally 
by selections from other journals, it promises to be an 
excellent coadjutor in the field of agriculture, and we 
wish it much patronage; which, from its very low price, 
we think it can not fail to receive. Weare sorry to 
observe, however, that it should be guilty in its first 
issue of the culpable carelessness of copying a long 
article from our June No. without the slightest ac- 
knowledgment. 

This makes the fifth FIFTY CENT paper now estab- 
lished in the United States, and we expect to have the 
pleasure of recording some five or ten more at the 
commencement of a new year. Seeing that the world 
is now determined on this, we especially commend the 
plan to our western brethren. With such works, or 
even cheaper ones, they will be able to do incalculable 
good, and get hundreds of subscribers where they now 
have one. Where has our spirited and elegant little 
TWENTY-FIVE CENT friend, the Prow Boy, pub- 
lished at Cincinnati, kept himself lately? He prom- 
ised to continue on the track one year at least; but we 
have seen nothing of him for some time. Bring up 
your rear, my dear boy, and let us have a regular 
monthly sight of your curious and quite original phiz. 
We are social men here, in the great city of Gotham, 
and like to make our races in a crowd—and be assured 
that we think little of the sport of scampering over the 
track all alone. 

Report of the Commencement and Progress of the 
Agricultural Survey of South Carolina, for 184%, by 
Edmund Ruffin; in which is anaccount given of Marl 
Beds, Calcareous Deposites, the Primitive Limestone 
Belt, Swamp Lands and their Drainage and Embank- 
ment, the Granitic Region, and a cursory view of the 
Agriculture of the State, embracing a particular ac- 
count of the culture of Rice, &c., &c., embodied in a 
close printed octavo pamphlet of 177 pages, all of 
which Mr. Ruffin has treated with his accustomed 
thoroughness and ability. This forms an excellent se- 
quel to his celebrated work on Calcareous Manures in 
Virginia, and shows, conclusively, that South Carolina 
has inexhaustible elements within herself of renovating 
her worn-out lands, and bringing such as are naturally 
barren into a high state of fertility. It is astonishing 
that the ignorance, prejudices, and niggardliness of a 
few, should have conspired to put an end to the survey 
of Mr. Ruffin; but such, we learn, is the fact, not- 
withstanding he has already discovered hidden wealth 
enough in the State, if judiciously employed, to pay 











the expense of his reconnaissance a hundred thousand 
times over. We hope the day is not distant when bet- 
ter and more enlightened counsels will prevail, and that 
Mr. Ruffin may be engaged to finish the work so well 
begun. 

We wrote the above three months ago, but it was 
laid over through mistake to the present time. 

An ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, designed for acade- 
mies and schools; also serving as an introduction to the 
higher Arithmetic. By Geo. R. Perkins, A. M.; 18mo, 
pp. 264—price 31 cts. There is an originality about 
this work which is rarely found in our school arith- 
metics. To those already acquainted with our author’s 
higher Arithmetic, and Algebra, it is unnecessary to 
say that his illustrations and operations are clear and 
concise, well calculated to lead the pupil from the sim- 
plest principles up to the more difficult ones by easy 
gradations. Our author claims to have made some im- 
provements. He informs us that he has been careful 
to treat of Decimal Fractions before introducing Fed- 
eral Money. This is as it should be, since cents and 
mills are but decimals of a dollar, and require not to 
be treated as distinct denominate numbers. We are 
also happy to find introduced into this work, the con- 
cise and beautiful method of extracting the cube root, 
which has been deduced from Mr. Horner’s method of 
solving algebraic equations of the third degree. We 
hope the work will meet that encouragement which its 
merits claim. For sale by Saxton and Miles, 205 
Broadway. 

Credit Quotations.—We observe that our spirited co- 
adjutor of the Prairie Farmer has at length taken up 
this subject, and lays claim to certain articles walking 
about like a ripe cabbage, under other folks’ great coats. 
My dear fellow, put it on thick, and we will back you. 
It is about time that this corning it from a neighbor’s 
crib, and then charging the blame of the thing on the 
printer’s * devil,” at the same time that the only “ devil’? 
in the matter was the editor’s own carelessness or cu- 
pidity was put an end to—it has passed muster with the 
craft now about long enough. 

Show, not Fair. Another good idea. The Prairie 
Farmer uses the proper word Show and not Fair, in 
speaking of Agricultural Society meetings. Really 
you are the cleverest fellow we know, and the most im- 
proving. We have now some hope of a reform in this 
word, seeing that we have at length obtained such back- 
ing. 

Transplanting Fruit Trees.—Mr. Lovett, of Bev- 
erly, Mass., plants his fruit trees between the 20th of 
August and last of September—immediately after the 
summer drought, when the summer growth of wood has 
ripened. He cuts off all the leaves before removing, 
with a pair of sharp scissors, and then, in the morning 
of a clear day, raises the tree, and places the roots in a 
tub of soap suds till the afternoon, then replants it. 
He also grafts in Autumn (he does not mention at what 
time), for fruit for the next year.—Hovey’s Mag. 

Great Yield of Wool.—Mr. Luther Smith, of Spring- 
field, Mass., recently brought into that town from the 
east, a lot of Spanish Merino sheep, from one of which 
he sheared fourteen pounds, and from three others, 
thirty-three pounds ten ounces of wool, being of one 
year’s growth. 

Spruce Beer.—Cold water, ten gallons; boiling do., 
eleven gallons. Mix in a barrel, and add thirty pounds 
of molasses, and one ounce or more of essence of 
a Add one pint of yeast. Bottle in two or three 

ays. : 
We have seen the above paragraphs in a dozen or 
more exchange papers, and do not know to which to 
give credit. 
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Great Britain within a few months, in search of guano. 
It will soon be cheap enough there and here also, and 
must unquestionably sell at a loss within six months. 

We would advise our friends now to be cautious 
about embarking in the business to any great extent. 

Second No. of Mr. Colman’s European Agricultural 
Tour.—Mr. Colman writes us from London under date 
of 17th July, that the second and third Nos. of his 
Tour are nearly ready for the press, and adds: 

“IT could have completed near the half of my work 
had I been willing to give a mere journal of my tour; 
but that would neither satisfy myself nor my patrons. 
Requiring, as the work docs, a pretty extensive obser- 
vation of the field before I undertake a map and des- 
cription of it, you are aware that it can not be done in 
a hurry. If my friends, however, will have patience 
With me, I will do everything in my power to evince 
my gratitude, and as far as I am able, satisfy their rea- 
sonable expectations. Of course in sucha work, speak- 
ing as I doto a mixed audience, some miscellaneous 
matter will properly come in; but as I mean to give 
that mainly which is practical and useful, and that 
which may be applied in my own country, it is indis- 
pensable that I should proceed cautiously, and that my 
Statements should be made up on suflicient grounds, 
and be well authenticated. My great error has been 
in promising my report f00 soon, an error which natu- 
rally arose out of very imperfect conceptions of the 
erg of the undertaking, and the magnitude of my 
task.” 

Bone Dust as Food.—Mr. Karkeek, in a recent lec- 
ture, says, that it has been suggested by Professor John- 
Stone, of Durham, as in many cases grain is too 
expensive a food, and these kinds of grain do not ex- 
actly agree in other respects with horses, (we mean 
barley and wheat,) that bone-dust or bonce-meal should 
be given as an article of general food for growing an- 
imals. There are many things which look well in 
theory that will not bear the test of practice; but, 
should this succeed, we might then hope to minister 
directly to the weak limbs of the young stock, and at 
pleasure provide the spare-boned colt with the mate- 
rials out of which limbs of greater strength might be 
built up. 

As acomment on the above, we have been in the 
habit, for years, of feeding more or less bone-dust to 
pigs; but could never see that beyond the gelatine con- 
tained therein, that the animals derived much nutri- 
ment from such food, whether given whole or ground, 
or that it caused them to thrive much faster than when 
fed on grain and vegetables without being mixed with 
bone-dust. 

To destroy Rats.—The following recipe for the des- 
truction of rats, has been communicated by Dr. Ure to 
the council of the English Agricultural Society, and is 
highly recommended as the best known means of get- 
ting rid of these most obnoxious and destructive ver- 
min. It has been tried by several intelligent persons, 
and found perfectly effectual. 

“Melt hog’s lard in a bottle plunged in water 
heated to about 150° Fahrenheit; introduce into it 
half an ounce of phosphorus for every pound of lard, 
then add a pint of proof-spirit or whiskey; cork the 
bottle firmly after its contents have been heated to 150°, 
taking it at the same time out of the water-bath, and 
agitate smartly till the phosphorus becomes uniformly 
diffused, forming a milky-looking liquid. This mixture 
being cooled, with occasional agitation at first, will af- 
ford a white compound of phosphorus and lard, from 
which the spirit spontaneously separates, and may be 
poured off to be used again, for none of it enters into 
the combination, but it merely serves to comminute the 





phosphorus, and to diffuse it in very fine particles 
through the lard. This fatty compound, on being 
warmed very gently, may be poured out into a mixture 
of wheat flour and sugar incerporated therewith, and 
then flavored with oil of rhodium, or not, at pleasure. 
The flavor may be varied with oi] of aniseed, &c. 
This dough being made into pellets, is to be laid in rat- 
holes. By its luminousness in the dark, it attracts their 
notice, and being agreeable to their palates and noses, 
it is readily eaten, and proves certainly fatal. They 
soon are seen issuing from their lurking-places to seek 
for water to quench their burning thirst and bowels; 
and they commonly die near the water. They continue 
to eat it as long as it is offered to them, without being 
deterred by the fate of their fellows, as is known to be 
the case with arsenical doses. It may be an easy guide 
for those who are desirous of following Dr. Ure’s pre- 
scription, and may not have a thermometer at hand, to 
know that a temperature of 150° of Fahrenheit is 
equivalent to a degree of heat midway between that at 
which white of egg coagulates and white wax melts.” 

An extraordinary Durham Milker.—Mr. Hewer, of 
Charlton, near Brackley, Northamptonshire, has a cow 
from which was made nineteen and three quarter pounds 
of butter last week; the cream skimmed but twice, 
without second butter. It is supposed by competent 
judges that this cow will produce twenty-four pounds 
of butter a week if second butter is churned. She is 
of the Durham breed, and a remarkably fine beast, six 
years old. Her feed is grass and a little hay only! 
She gives eight gallons of milk per day.—Northampton 
Herald. 

Simple and effectual Remedy for Hove in Cattle.— 
Try the remedy of an egg-shell full of tar rather than 
attempt the barbarous practice of sticking. If two 
men hold the animal’s head straight, a third its tongue 
to the right side, he can easily put down its throat an 
egg-shell full of tar, and in ten minutes relief will usual- 
ly take place; but a second dose has never failed with 
my cattle, which are always kept at a brisk walking 
pace through the yard until relieved.— Dublin Farmers’ 
Gazette. 

Lambing extraordinary.—A Scotch ewe, the property 
of Mr. Thomas Petty, farmer, Thorp, near Skipton, did 
on the 7th ult., lamb the extraordinary number of siz 
lambs, two of which, with the mother, are doing well. 
The above ewe was bred by Mr. Wm. Alexander, on 
the head of the water of Keir, Gallowayshire, and was 
sold to the above-named gentleman by Mr. D. Johnson 
in last October. 

Curious Duck.—Mr. James Hathway, near Wolton 
Bassett, has a most amusing natural curiosity. A few 
days since a duck hatched a brood, consisting of sixteen 
ducklings, one of which has two bills, four wings, four 
legs, two tails, and one body. It is living and thriving. 

Economy of Bees.—The most perfect illustration of 
the habits and domestic economy of the honey or gar- 
den bee, was afforded to us on Saturday last, in the 
grounds of Mr. Thomas Gilbert, of Lutterworth, and 
a more interesting sight we have never before witness- 
ed. Mr. G. had had a number of hives constructed upon 
different principles, so as to enable the spectator to view 
the whole process of the manufacture of the comb, the 
secretion of the honey, and the larve, from which 
springs the young bees. Some idea of the advantage 
derived from the management adopted by Mr. Gilbert, 
may be formed, when we state that a bell glass hive 93 
inches by 82 inches, has produced in three weeks 14} 
pounds of honey; and in an observatory hive, having 
four angles, ‘94 by 11 inches each, the bees have, in the 
course of four weeks, cullected no less than 19 pounds 
of honey.— Leicestershire Mercury. 
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History, CHARACTER, AND VALUE OF GUANO, pub- 
lished by request of the Farmers’ Club, by D. P. Gard- 
ner, M. D., consulting chemist of the Club. This 
pamphlet contains much curious and valuable informa- 
tion on the subject of guano, large quantities of which 
are arriving at our ports. It is well known that the 
article differs considerably in value, making tests ne- 
cessary for the determination of the good guano. 
These Dr. Gardner has given in addition to other val- 
uable matter, and we can only say that the Farmers’ 
Club, by a request for its publication, has expressed its 
good opinion in favor of the merits of the performance. 

Tue AcricutturisT ALMANAC for 1845: edited and 
illustrated by Charles Foster: published by Cameron 
and Fall, Nashville, Tenn. <A pretty little work, hand- 
somely embellished, and replete with valuable matter to 
the farmer. 

Tue Caroxtna PLANTER, a handsome octavo, with 
double columns and 24 pages monthly: published by 
J. C. Morgan, at Columbia, S. C.—price FIFTY 
CENTS. We have just received No. 1, of Vol. I. of 
this periodical, and although it is made up principally 
by selections from other journals, it promises to be an 
excellent coadjutor in the field of agriculture, and we 
wish it much patronage; which, from its very low price, 
we think it can not fail to receive. Weare sorry to 
observe, however, that it should be guilty in its first 
issue of the culpable carelessness of copying a long 
article from our June No. without the slightest ac- 
knowledgment. 

This makes the fifth Frrry CENT paper now estab- 
lished in the United States, and we expect to have the 
pleasure of recording some five or ten more at the 
commencement of a new year. Seeing that the world 
is now determined on this, we especially commend the 
plan to our western brethren. With such works, or 
even cheaper ones, they will be able to do incalculable 
good, and get hundreds of subscribers where they now 
have one. Where has our spirited and elegant little 
TWENTY-FIVE CENT friend, the Prow Boy, pub- 
lished at Cincinnati, kept himself lately? He prom- 
ised to continue on the track one year at least; but we 
have seen nothing of him for some time. Bring up 
your rear, my dear boy, and let us have a regular 
monthly sight of your curious and quite original phiz. 
We are social men here, in the great city of Gotham, 
and like to make our races in a crowd—and be assured 
that we think little of the sport of scampering over the 
track all alone. 

Report of the Commencement and Progress of the 
Agricultural Survey of South Carolina, for 1843, by 
Edmund Ruffin; in which is anaccount given of Marl 
Beds, Caleareous Deposites, the Primitive Limestone 
Belt, Swamp Lands and their Drainage and Embank- 
ment, the Granitic Region, and a cursory view of the 
Agriculture of the State, embracing a particular ac- 
count of the culture of Rice, &c., &c., embodied in a 
close printed octavo pamphlet of 177 pages, all of 
which Mr. Ruffin has treated with his accustomed 
thoroughness and ability. This forms an excellent se- 
quel to his celebrated work on Calcareous Manures in 
Virginia, and shows, conclusively, that South Carolina 
has inexhaustible elements within herself of renovating 
her worn-out lands, and bringing such as are naturally 
barren into a high state of fertility. It is astonishing 
that the ignorance, prejudices, and niggardliness of a 
few, should have conspired to put an end to the survey 
of Mr. Ruffin; but such, we learn, is the fact, not- 
withstanding he has already discovered hidden wealth 
enough in the State, if judiciously employed, to pay 








the expense of his reconnaissance a hundred thousand 
times over. We hope the day is not distant when bet- 
ter and more enlightened counsels will prevail, and that 
Mr. Ruffin may be engaged to finish the work so well 
begun. 

We wrote the above three months ago, but it was 

laid over through mistake to the present time. 
An ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, designed for acade- 
mies and schools; also serving as an introduction to the 
higher Arithmetic. By Geo. R. Perkins, A. M.; 18mo, 
pp. 264—price 31 cts. There is an originality about 
this work which is rarely found in our school arith- 
metics. To those already acquainted with our author’s 
higher Arithmetic, and Algebra, it is unnecessary to 
say that his illustrations and operations are clear and 
concise, well calculated to lead the pupil from the sim- 
plest principles up to the more difficult ones by easy 
gradations. Our author claims to have made some im- 
provements. He informs us that he has been careful 
to treat af Decimal Fractions before introducing Fed- 
eral Money. This is as it should be, since cents and 
mills are but decimals of a dollar, and require not to 
be treated as distinct denominate numbers. We are 
also happy to find introduced into this work, the con- 
cise and beautiful method of extracting the cube root, 
which has been deduced from Mr. Horner’s method of 
solving algebraic equations of the third degree. We 
hope the work will meet that encouragement which its 
merits claim. For sale by Saxton and Miles, 205 
Broadway. 

Credit Quotations.—We observe that our spirited co- 
adjutor of the Prairie Farmer has at length taken up 
this subject, and lays claim to certain articles walking 
about like a ripe cabbage, under other folks’ great coats. 
My dear fellow, put it on thick, and we will back you. 
It is about time that this corning it from a neighbor’s 
crib, and then charging the blame of the thing on the 
printer’s * devil,” at the same time that the only “ devil’? 
in the matter was the editor’s own carelessness or cu- 
pidity was put an end to—it has passed muster with the 
craft now about long enough. 

Show, not Fair. Another good idea. The Prairie 
Farmer uses the proper word Show and not Fair, in 
speaking of Agricultural Society meetings. Really 
you are the cleverest fellow we know, and the most im- 
proving. We have now some hope of a reform in this 
word, seeing that we have at length obtained such back- 
ing. 
Transplanting Fruit Trees.—Mr. Lovett, of Bev- 
erly, Mass., plants his fruit trees between the 20th of 
August and last of September—immediately after the 
summer drought, when the summer growth of wood has 
ripened. He cuts off all the leaves before removing, 
with a pair of sharp scissors, and then, in the morning 
of a clear day, raises the tree, and places the roots in a 
tub of soap suds till the afternoon, then replants it. 
He also grafts in Autumn (he does not mention at what 
time), for fruit for the next year.—Hovey’s Mag. 

Great Yield of Wool.—Mr. Luther Smith, of Spring- 
field, Mass., recently brought into that town from the 
east, a lot of Spanish Merino sheep, from one of which 
he sheared fourteen pounds, and from three others, 
thirty-three pounds ten ounces of wool, being of one 
year’s growth. 

Spruce Beer.—Cold water, ten gallons; boiling do., 
eleven gallons. Mix in a barrel, and add thirty pounds 
of molasses, and one ounce or more of essence of 
— Add one pint of yeast. Bottle in two or three 

ays. 
We have seen the above paragraphs in a dozen or 
more exchange papers, and do not know to which to 





give credit. 
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Agrivultural Publicutions.—<As a consequence of the | after a mere general announcement in his paper that 
low prices, (speaking of agricultural] products through- | he intends doing so, and monthly order their insertion 
out the west,) we found a very considerable decrease of | without giving us credit ? No, indeed. So conscien- 


interest in agricultural publications. 
many who have not lost their interest, and sume are 
uwaking to a new interest in this behalf—-but we found 
jarge numbers who had formerly been subscribers to an 
agricultural journal, but who did not now take any— 
alleging that there Was no money to be had—that with- 
out knowing anything more about farming, they could 
raise sufficient to eat and clothe themselves; and if 
they raised more, it would sell for nothing—that they 
farmed to live, and when they began to farm to make 
money, they would tcke a paper. In travelling about 
six hundred miles, we did not find, from frequent in- 
quiry, more than two agricultural papers beside our 
own, and in one county not a single copy of any sori.— 
Prairie Farmer. 

It really strikes one with melancholy to read the 
above paragraph. What, wait till you can “make 
money” before you will instruct yourselves? Shame 
on such a principle. Pray, will you wai till your chil- 
dren can “make money” before you send them to school ? 
If you do they will get precivus little instruction in 
this world. But we are not willing to let the argument 
rest here, and will answer that the agricultural jour- 
nals, by teaching you an improved system of farming, 
wiil also better iastruct you how to “make money,” 
than any other means you can possibly devise for ac- 
quiring it. 

Sea-weel a Preventive of the Curculio.—The Maga- 
zine of Horticulture says, that sea-weed spread round 
plum trees as far as the branches extend, have prevent- 
ed injury to them by the curculio. 

Farming to some purpose.—Mr. Adam Anthony, of 
North Providence, during the month of April, sent to 
market eight tons two hundred and fifty-six pounds of 
milk, the produce of twenty-seven cows. The average 
quantity of milk which each cow gave daily, was eight 
quarts and three gills. The last item appears to us to 
be an important one to farmers, as it shows how much 
milk may be expected, on an average, from such a 
number of cows. Mr. Anthony keeps his cows in beef 
order, and sells them for beef as soon as their milk be- 
gins to fail. During the months of May and June, 
Mr. Anthony sent to market seven tons and a half of 
milk each month.—Providence Chron. 

Great Butter Qualities of a Grade Devon.—Mr. Wm. 
Bellows, of Walpole, N. H., states in the Mass. Plough- 
man, that he has a grade Devon cow, whose milk from 
June 17th to 24th (from fourteen milkings), made 16 
lbs. 10 oz. of choice butter. Her milk churns remark- 
ably quick, never requiring over ten minutes, and fre- 
quently coming in one half or one third of this time. 
Her only feed was grass pasture. 

Refusal to credit Extracts—When we saw the arti- 
cle in the North Arkansas of July 3d, extenuating its 
conduct in copying articles from this paper without giv- 
ing credit, we thought i in general justice to ourselves, we 
should reply to it at length; but on further considera- 
tion, its course is so palpably unjust, and so directly 
contrary to the rule of all respectable papers, that we 
think it entirely unnecessary, and shall be contented 
by giving instead, the example of Dr. Philips, one 
of the editors of the South Western Farmer. Dr. 


P. wrote originally for the American Agriculturist, a 
series of Southern Calendars, a good share of which 
was afterward incorporated for us, by another person, 
into a more general Southern Calendar, published last 
year in an almanac, and now monthly in this periodical. 
If any person then had a free right to the use of these, 


it would be Dr. Philips. 


But does he seize upon them 


There are a great : 








tious is he in this particular, that he asks our permis- 
sion to publish them before doing so, and then scrupu- 
lously gives credit every time they appear. Now he 
was perfectly welcome to make just such use of the 
calendars as he pleased, and it surprised us that he 
should ask leave at all in the matter; but it showed 
that he was determined upon being punctiliously hon- 
orable in this point. We are certainly very much 
obliged to the North Arkansas, as well as to all other 
papers for what they have so kindly said in our behalf, 
and were our situations reversed, we should have most 
gladly done the same thing for them; but all this can 
not justify taking articles on a general announcement, 
and refuse afterward to give credit for the same. To 
show the injustice to us of such a proceeding, we have 
repeatedly seen the same articles taken from the Agri- 
culturist, credited by other papers to the North Arkan- 
sas; so that however well informed its subscribers may 
be on this subject, its exchanges seem to be ignorant 
thereof. If our paper has not been regularly received 
by the Arkansas, the Post-office is to blame, und not 
we—it has been regularly mailed it from our office. 
But to conclude the whole matter, and put an end to 
all cause of complaint, forward us the amount of the 
six dollar subscriptions talked about, and you shall have 
our first two volumes landsemely bound, seut gratis 
to your address by the first conveyance indicated. All 
we ask is justice. 

> Forgetfuluess.—The following regular agricul- 
tural papers have taken the subjoined articles from us 
and omitted giving credit. We shall expect their first 
issues after reception of this No. will contain a correc- 
tion,sent to us done up outside, and marked with ink lines. 

American Farmer, Nv. 13, p. 102— Plaster no 
Longer Beneficial.” 

Farmers’ Cabinet, No. 1, p. 36— Pigs Sucking a 
Cow,” 1s credited to the Christian Intelligencer instead 
of this paper. 

N. Y. Farmer and Mechanic, No. 3, p. 47—* To kill 
Lice on Cattle.” 

Carolina Planter, No. 1, p. 18— The Cow Pea, 
Peach, &c.” 

Southern Cultivator, No. 15, p. 119—* Pigs Sucking 
a Cow,”’ it credits to the American Farmer. 

Conn. Far. Gaz., No. 20, p. 310—* Value of Urine.”? 

“ p. 319—“ A Sheep Trough.” 
“ “ ».319—* Sources of Ammonia.” 

To drive away Rats.—Sprinkle unslacked lime in 
their holes, and about where they congregate, and they 
will depart without fail. 

To CorresponpeNTts.—W. D., S. B. Parsons, A 
Traveller, T. Affleck, L. F. Allen, and Canadian Nat- 
uralist, will appear in our next. 

Deer in Parks.—The gentleman addressing us on 
this subject shall be answered in our October No. We 
have often kept them. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS.—To Benjamin Hodge, for a 
catalogue of trees, shrubs, &c., cultivated in his 
nursery and garden at Buffalo. To the secretaries 
of several agricultural and horticultural societies, for 
programmes of their forthcoming shows, the time of 
holding of which we have given under their proper 
head. We are surprised that we do not get more of 
these, and unless sent to us in good time, marked, it 
can not be expected that we should notice them. An 
editor generally has too much pressing upon him to 
give sufficient leisure to look out such things in his ex- 
changes—they must be brought directly to his eye or 
they are most likely to pass unnoticed. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, AuGusT 26, 1844. 


ASHES, Pots, cocccccccoccccccec per 100 Ibs. 
PASTING sisievadiaeale sesdwcceccobecwe GOs 
BACON SIDES, Smoked,......+.-«- per lb. 
In pickle sili ae sin late Bupialeeral ee ete awetes 
BALE ROPE eeerssooe eeaeseeasee oO. 
BARK, Quercitron ee Seteeersesceecenper ton 
pS OC 
BEANS, White HESS eee err: 
BEEF, Mess pe Use w ewes Seieeeneeeecntes bbl. 
POGED isk. sini 0sineecesssessvesen 
Smcked ecusddseceesesteneseceeper Ib. 
Rounds, in pickle.........eess0c+-d0. 
BEESWAX, Am. Yellow... ...eccceceees AO. 
BOLT ROPE en bai aa id sea oie valeieeeeie oie allen 
BRISTLES, American ....ccceceseeeeee dO, 
BUTTER, Table Sa euie ww wisn ape beee GOs 
Shipping. ......cscceccecceccsecssedO 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow. @eeseeaseeee@ .do. 
Sperm ..ccocscccsecccccccevecces sG0. 
Stearic .occccccscccccccecccccsecselO. 
CHEESE. oc 0ccs600cctdcvccees weno 50s 
CIDER BRANDY, Eastern ........-per gal. 
Western wichita cbieg C6 Siacwie weelaseesuale 
CLOVER SEED Per re ee ee ol Ib. 
COAL, Anthracite ......e0+s00+ee++2000 Ibs. 
Sidney and Pictou ..........per chal. 
CORDAGE, American ....++++++.+++-per Ib. 
CORN, Northern..........+0ee00e-per bush. 
Southern .ccccccccovcccccsccsee Al. 
ig, eee eerrorerrrcer 2 
COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. 
American Flax. ...ccccseccsecces o U0. 
FEATHERS .. ccccccscccscccscccces sper Ib. 
FLAX, American .....ccccseecsccrsccess do. 
FLAX SEED, rough ......+++++-per 7 bush. 
CIORN cob. oisib a 50s 5656 Woe cece cues ee Olle 
FLOUR, Northern and Western .....per bb!. 


Fancy... cccccssccccccsseccecccee sli. 





Southern... 2... e-seesceess .-.per bbl. 
Richmond City Mills ...+..eseeeeee do. 
RVC. . cscs cesccssscsceccsecccses oO@. 
HAMS, Smoked ....-0csseecee cee eos per Ib. 
PICKIO€: 0600. c0cciccreocsswe do 


TUAW 5 cisicecscssines deicineeewoseper 100 1US: 
HIDES, Dry Southern .....+......+--per lb. 
HEMP, Russia, clean .....-..e+0++-per ton. 
American, water-rotted ....++0200+.d0. 

do dew-rotted ...e.eoeee dO. 

Do a kcccnxsdcaddsicccsnvestssss ee 
HORNS 56:6 S05 56 60 Seseeeeson ces soenper 100 
MOMD socio occ w aes wicee stonasswe wees Peruns 
MEMRAM ce cin. ake io Cox cote cusstiee ce ceeseesaus 
Sheet and bar......e++: 
MEAL, OTR isc ook ccckeGareccseoooe POR uur 
Corn seeece pebkswses sbeeteeceesper hhd. 
MOLASSES, New Orleans ...+-....per gal. 
MUSTARD, American eee Siueeerecslosee penne 
OATS, Northern........eseeeeeee-per bush. 
Southern ...ccccccseccecccsccese oA. 

OIL, Linseed, American......-+++.+-per gal. 
ORSON sc. o.c0:'s0 000 :6's0e00ss'e'0n 0 00KG0s 

Marat 2 A ce cauweleiee cwsseeseesiasculs 

Oll, CARE ccc cece cvcccccsceese fet ORs. 
PEAS, Field. ......sececccevceeesper bush, 
PITCH. ce csees sisvarsioveie ss ee spervouls 


a clacisiewereeills 


PLASTER OF PARIS...:...+-...-per ton. 
Ground, in bbls. of 350 Ibs...... per cwt. 


PORK, Mess ...ccccceccseccescceeesper bbl. 

Prime .cccceccccccccscccccce cece och. 
SE ek 
MUOSTING. cc oscc ccs cerwescccescoscoes Porous 
RYE Su ai Leal c gane piebig G awialees wees alee ONT ULES 
GREY. o.acndcsvdcensersesescesscccdt 1 
SHOULDERS, Smoked... eee ceeee- Per lb. 

Pickled .......cccccceccccsecccee eG. 
SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Southern per gal. 
SUGAR, New Orleans........+0e0e00.per Ib. 
SUMAC, American... ..sceeseesceees per ton 
PATO W occ ckc overs oscereesiessece caper sue 


TAR ccccsskscace ais 1a 6 Snielb s eelew'9i6's per bbl. 
TIMOTHY SEED .....-...0+.--per 7 bush. 
TOBACCO...... Gina cles eieieleence'oisic's -.-per Ib. 
TURPENTINE., ....cccoccscceccess per bbl. 


WHEAT, Western........++ee--0e+-per bush.  8§ 
Southern .. ccccccnccesecccccce pelea sith 
WHISKEY, American.......++++e++-per gal. 
WOOL, Saxony ......cccceceeseoeee per lb, 
Merino Se ate aces et acih ara wig Colgtniaia rats Ca Gheie 
Talf-blood RON Cr Ore 
COMMON 66 6+ 66% 6'ecie se siccesaceweecsGOs 


$4 18 to 
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5 00 
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New York Cattle Market—Aug. 26. 

At market, 900 Beef Cattle, 140 Cows and Calves, and 3000 
Sheep and Lambs. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle—The market last week was rather more 
spirited than the week preceding, without, however, any advance 
in prices. We resume onr former quotations, $4 25 for inferior, 
and $5 a 5.50 for prime qualities. About 200 left over. 

Cows and Calves.—All at market sold, at $13 @ 25. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Sheep $1.37 a $4; Lambs $1 a $3, a slight 
advance—all sold. 

REMARKS.—Ashes are in fair request. Cotton—directly after 
the arrival of the Acadia, holders were more firm for a few days, 
but are now ready to sell at a slight reduction. Export from the 
United States since Ist September last, 1,602,619 bales ; same time 
last year, 2,000,769 ; same time year before, 1,454,296. Flour and 
Meal are steady. Grain of all kinds brisk. Hay more in demand. 
Hemp the same. Molasses quite firm. Naval Stores improving. 
Provisions, with the exception of Beef, more inquired after. Rice 
has advanced and is brisk of sale. Seeds, especially Timothy, have 
an upward tendency. Tobacco in fair request. Wool is firm and 
prices rather on the rise, the finer grades especially. 

Money continues at 5to 6 per cent. on paper, and 6 to 7 per cent. 
on bond and mortgage. 

Stocks. Not much has been done the past month, as many of 
our monied men are absent from the city during August. All those 
of a good kind are held firm. 

Business generally is very active. and the daily transactions large. 

The weather has been showery during the past month ; but upon 
the whole, may be considered as favorable, especially to the grass. 
Roots and late Oats have suffered some from an excess of moisture. 
The Corn is looking well generally ; the stalks have a good growth, 
and the ears are abundant and well filled. Rice, Cotton, Sugar, 
Hemp, and Tobacco, are ripening uncommonly early, and promise 
to be heavy crops. The former is already nearly harvested. The 
summer, taking everything into consideration, has been highly fa- 
vorable ; and with the exception of the disastrous floods South and 
West, there have been few losses. The growth of crops has been 
very rapid, and as far as secured they have proved more than an 
average yield. 





ICHABOE GUANO. 

The subscribers have received by a late arrival from Liverpool, 
a few hundred weight of this superior guano, pure as imported from 
Africa, being taken direct out of the ship Clydesdale, arrived at Liv- 
erpool docks. A writer in the Londow Gardener’s Gazette, June 8, 
1844, remarks: ‘‘ The competition for this guano in the colonial 
market was so great, that twogargoes were sold in about twenty 
minutes. The desire for Ichaboe guano has arisen from the fact 
that all the eminent chemists who have analyzed it, found it to pos- 
sess the fertilizing properties in the highest degree: and the result 
of its application by practical agriculturists have proved the cor- 
rectness of their analysis. This island (Ichaboe) on the western 
coast of Africa, which three years since was unknown, is about a 
mile and a half in circumference, and is deeply covered with guano, 
the deposite of sea-hirds that have for ages remained undisturbed 
in their possession.” 

Price $6 per hundred pounds, or $1 for 16 pounds, (which is suf- 
ficient for 40 gallons of water,) put up in neat boxes; also 7 Ib. 
boxes for 50 cents. It should be applied in a liquid state, and im- 
mediately after a rain. A liberal watering with this liquid once a 
fortnight is sufficient for vegetables, Indian corn, potatoes and tur- 
neps, and once a week for flowers in pots, and dahlias, tuberoses, 
and chrysathemums. 

Also, the best of Artificial Guano, made from an exact analysis 
of the real, in boxes of 20 lbs., at $1 per box; or 10 Ibs. for 50 cts. 

3t. J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John st. 


PREMIUM EAGLE, SUBSOIL, AND OTHER 
PLOWS. 

The subscriber having been appointed agent in this city for the 
sale of the celebrated Premium Plows, made by Ruggles, Nourse, 
& Mason, of Worcester, Massachusetts, now offers them at the 
manufacturers’ home prices. They are calculated alike for the 
northern fariner and southern planter, and embrace every variety, 
Cotton and Rice plow, Stubble, Sod, Road, and Subsoil. Prices 
from $3,50 to $15,00, according to the kind. 

The great number of premiums which these plows have obtained 
at the most important plowing-matches, and the universal satisfac- 
tion they have given wherever introduced, render it unnecessary to 
particularise their merits. They are made of the best materials, 
are highly finished, and combine light weight and easy draught, 


with great strength and durability. 
A. B. ALLEN, 205 Broadway, N. Y. 


WOBURN HOGS. 

For sale, a few of the celebrated Woburn or Bedford breed of 
Hogs, comfortably caged and delivered in New York at the follow- 
ing prices, viz: One Boar eleven months old, $25; three Boars, 
five months old, $17 each ; four Sows five months old, $15 each ; a 
few pair of spring Pigs, $25, delivered Ist of June next. Address 











30 


the subscriber at New Haven, Ct. WM. K. TOWNSEND. 
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THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Published Monthly, each number containing 32 pages, royal 
octavy. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year in advance ; single numbers, Ten 
Cents ; three copies tor Two Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, sub- 
ject to newspaper postaye only, which is one cent in the State, 
or within 100 miles of its publication, aud one and a half cents, 
if over 100 miles, without the State. 

ADVERTISEMENTS will be inserted at One Dollar, if not exceed- 
ing twelve lines, aud in the same proportion, if exceeding that 
nuinber. 

1 Remit through Postmasters, as the law allows. 

Editors of Newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, upon sendiug 
such wotice to this Office. 

Volune Land ll. of THe AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, with ta- 
bles of contents complete, for sale at $1,00 each; elegantly bound 
in cloth, 31.25. These are handsome, tasteful bouvks, and make 
very desirable premiums for distribution with Agricultural Sovie- 
ties, and should also tind place in all our District School Libraries. 
Trev constitute the best and most complete treatise on American 
farming, stuck-breeding, and horticulture, extant. When several 
copies are ordered, a liberal discount wiil be made. 

Conununications for publication, to be directed to the Editor ; 
and all private letters, or those on business disconnected with the 
paper, should be addressed, simply, A. B. Allen, 205 Broadway. 
New York. 

LINN BAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 
NURSERY--Laie PRINCE’S. 
Frusninc, L. I., Near New York. 

The new Besenptive and unrivalled Catalogue, not only of 
FRUIT, but also of ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, and 
PLANTS, cultivated and for swe, at reduced prices, at this au- 
cient and celebrated Nursery, (Ae IDENTICAL premises known as 
Prince's, anal dy the above title for nearly fifly years,) 


with direciious for their Culture, 
tnay be had gratis on application by mail, post paid, to tie New 
Prorritrors, who will endeayor to merit the CONFIDENCE aad 
Parronace of the Public, by Inrecriry and LIBERALITY in 
dealing, and MODERATION in charges. 
WINTER & Co., Proprietors. 
Flushing, Auy. 31, 1844. 


- BEMENT’S AMERICAN HOTEL, 
No. 100 State sTREET, ALBANY, 


Is now open for the reeeption of company, having undergone a 
thorough repair and complete renovation from the cellar to the at- 
tic. It has been newly furnished throughout, and in quality of 
beds, cleanliness, and airy rooms, will now compare with any other 
establishment in the city. 

In location, this house has many advantages, being situated in 
the centre, and on one of the most beautiful streets in the city ; 
within a few moinents’ walk of the Eastern and Western Railroad 
Depots and the landing of the Steamboats ; about midway between 
the Capitol, Public Offices and the Banks, Post-Office, and the busi- 
ness parts of the city ; reudering it very convenient for the man of 
business, as well as the gentleman of leisure. 

The subsc:iber places much reliance on the countenance and 
support of the AGRICULTURISTS throughout the Union, who may 
visit the city, and pledges himself to spare no exertions to render 
their stay azreeable, should they favor him with their company. 

Three Hills Farm will be carried on as usual, under my own su- 
perintendance, by a careful manager, and the breediug and rearing 
of improved stock will be continued as heretofore. 


C. N. BEMENT. 
Albany, June, 1844. 
AGRICULTURAL AND BUSINESS AGENCY. 


Knowing the convenience that such an agency will be to his 
distant friends, the subscriber offers his services for the purchase 
of Wagons, Carriages, Match and Single Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine, Agricultural Books and Implements, Seeds and Merchan- 
dise of any kind; also, the buying and selling of land, the pay- 
ment of taxes, &c., &c. 

From his long experience as a farmer and stock-breeder, and 
general acquaintance with lands and merchandise, the subscriber 
trusts that he shall be able to give general satisfaction. The com- 
mission charged for his services in purchasing or selling, will be 
moderate. Cash or produce must invariably be in hand before 
orders can be executed. 

A. B. ALLEN, 205 Broadway, New York. 














IMPROVED WHITE FLINT WHEAT. 


The subscriber has just received a lot of this very superior Seed 
Wheat, direct from the grower, R. Harmon, jr. Price $6 per bbl. 
of a little over three bushels. A. B. ALLEN, 

205 Broadway. 


VALUABLE NEW WORKS 
‘ JUST IMPORTED. 
Stephens’ Book of the Farm, No. 18, with engravings, - $1,50 
*,* One more Part wil complete the work. 

Sproule’s Elements of Practical Agriculture, new edition, 4,00 
Catalogue of the Fruits of the Horticultural Suciety, - - 1,50 
Moore, on the Cultivation of the Cucumber, - = - — = 1,50 
Johnson, on Fertilizers. Second edition, greatly enlarged, - 4,7 

The Dog Fancier’s Guide—with many engravings, - - 0,31 
The Book of Hardy Flowers; 1 vol, colored, - + + 250 
Le Maout, Elemens de Botanique, 2 vols.,8vo,- - + 4,50 
Le Bon Jardinier, 1 very thick vol., Svo, with engravings, - 2,00 
Kollar’s Treatise on Insects Injurious to Gardeners, - - 1,25 
Roper, on the Nature aud Management of the Horse, - - 0,87 
‘Towne’s Prize Essay on Chemistry, 1 vol., » - - 0.50 
Porter, o: the Nature and Properties of the Sugar Cane, - 3,00 


Imported and for sale by 
WILEY & PUTNAM, 161 Broadway. 
I Single copies of books imported to order, per steamer, and 
a return of the same received in six Weeks, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 


Waving made use of his present stock for several years, and wish- 
ing to take a fresh cross, the subscriber will dispose of three of his 
splendid Berkshire breeding sows, at the very low prices of $25 to 
$30 each. These animals are of good size, fine form, and descend- 
ed from the best blood imported into the United States. Also, two 
superb Woburns at the same price. 

Berkshire and Woburn pigs, 3 months old, caged and delivered 
on ship-Loard at the city of New York, for sale at $25 per pair. 
Address CHARLES STARR, Jn. 

Mendham, Morris Co., N. J. 














GREAT SALE OF ELECTORAL SAXON 
SHULEP, 

The undersigned will sel at vendue, the two flocks of pure Elece 
tera! Savon Siecp, beiousiuy to the esiaie of the date Henry D. 
Groveyas fellows: Tst. ‘Viat at Granver, Medina county, Ohio, 
consisting of wbout 4G sheep, ou the 30th Sept., next, on the farm 
now oceupied by them. 2d. The home flock, at his late res:dence 
in Hovsiek, Rensselaer county, N. Y., cousisting of about 350 
sheep, on the I5ih Oct., next. A rare opportunity is offered to 
those who may be anxicus to improve the quality of their flocks. 
The following is the opinion of the distinguished manufacturer who 
has usually purchased Mr. Grove’s wool, of the character of these 
flocks :— 

“The purest blood in this country was introduced by the late 
Mr. Grove in his own flocks, the wool of which I have been famil- 
iar with since their importation in 1827. In point of fineness and 
admirable felting qualties, this wool is unsurpassed by any flock in 
this country, and the fleeces average about half a pound each more 
than any other I am acquainted with.” 


SAMUEL LAWRENCE. 
Lowell, April 9, 1844. 


The terms of the sales will be cash. Reference, Samuel Law- 
rence, Lowell, Mass., or the subscribers. 
ELIZA W. GROVE, 
W. JOSLIN, 
S. A. COOK. 
Buskirk’s Bridge, N. Y., April 20, 1844. 
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